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Why Shop Around? — 


The Reader’s Digest fulfills, as do so few gifts, all 
requirements of a thoughtful Christmas remembrance. 
It comes as a happy surprise to those who are as yet 
unfamiliar with the publication; it fills a real need; it 
brings lasting satisfaction; it is an enduring token of 
friendship. 


A Christmas Gift That IS Appreciated 


The following comments are reiterated so constantly 
as to indicate a very general enthusiasm for the time- 
and money-saving value of The Reader’s Digest: 

“Last Christmas I sent The Reader’s Digest to four friends 
who had never seen it before, and they are all enthusiastic 
about it. I feel grateful to the friends who introduced it to. 
me.”—Mrs. J. B. Abbott, Illinois. 

“The Reader’s Digest is one of the finest Christmas gifts I 
ever received.”—Arthur Johnson, Minn. 

“One of our Christmas presents last year was a year’s sub- 


scription to The Reader’s Digest, and none was more appre- 
ciated.""—-Mrs. William Medders, Md. ; 

“Wherever I go, and I do a great deal of speaking, I see The 
Reader’s Digest. The verdict is always the same: ‘I DON’T 
KNOW WHAT I WOULD DO WITHOUT IT.’ *—Robert Murray 
Pratt, Lyceum and Chautauqua Lecturer, Ind. 

“The Digest is the most popular of all my reading matter; 
everybody. seems to want to borrow my copies and it is get- 


ting to be a big job to keep track of them.”-—Marl L. Emerson, 
M.D., Calif. 


“T read The Digest with a zest that is refreshing. It is now 
to me not only a luxury, but a necessity.”—-Thomas W. Da- 
vidson, D.D., New York. 


“T have placed a few copies with interested friends and all 
are enthusiastic about the publication. I value it highest 
among the magazines on my table.’’—Clara EB. Hoxie, Maine. 
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Florida’s Future 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (Florida Number, November, '25) 


Roger W. Babson 


LORIDA can add from five to ten 
oF ceae to the lives of people who 

will spend their winters there in 
quest of health and happiness. On 
the other hand, before the chapter 
ends, Florida may subtract five or 
ten years from the lives of people 
who go there to get rick quick and 
to get something for nothing. 

Carl Fisher dredged sand and made 
Miami Beach. He was a producer, as 
truly as the farmer who raises wheat. 
He, and all those who have rendered 
real service to the State, should profit 
and their profits should be perma- 
nent. On the other hand, there is 
no more hope of ‘‘beating the game”’ 
in Florida, than in the stock market. 
Localities and markets finally reward 
only those who render a real eco- 
nomic service. 

“When will the boom end?” The 
critical point will be near at hand 
when nobody asks this question and 
everybody assumes that the boom will 
last forever. Be confident as long as 
people keep on asking this question; 
be cautious as soon as the public 
ceases to question. 

Anotker method of judging the 
Florida trend is by watching the 
drift of general business. For 60 
years or more, every time the nation 
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has had a period of prosperity some 
part of the country has had a boom 
in real estate. If a real-estate boom 
had not appeared in Florida, it would 
have been staged in some other place. 
From 1860 to date there have been 
about five upward swings in business. 
In the first period of national pros- 
perity following the panic of ’73 the 
real-estate boom appeared in the Mid- 
dle West, in Nebraska and Kansas, 
for example. In the second period 
the boom also appeared in the Mid- 
dle West, but with a drift toward the 
Northern States. In the third period, 
the real-estate boom appeared in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, but reaching 
to the Pacific Northwest. In the 
fourth period, the real-estate boom 
appeared in California. In the period 
now in progress the boom is develop- 
ing in Florida. 

Here is a significant fact: The first 
three of these great real-estate booms 
were based upon people’s desire for a 
better place in which to produce. The 
California bcom, however, introduced 
a new motive. People went to Cali- 
fornia partly to develop agriculture 
and industry; but together with these 
people there was a crowd of specula- 
tors and pleasure seekers. Finally, 
in Florida, the boom is based almost 
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wholly upon speculation and recrea- 
tion. 

The inference is plain: inasmuch 
as Florida’s boom is so largely specu- 
lative and so little connected with the 
development of agriculture and in- 
dustry, it will tend to be shorter lived 
than the earlier ones were. 

The real and permanent tning 
about Florida, however, is not its 
real-estate boom, but rather its great 
future as the home of health and 
happiness. In speculation, the tide 
comes in and the tide goes out. But 
heaith and happiness are permanent 
interests. I have collected all kinds 
of Florida statistics, and there is no 
denying that they are impressive and 
spectacular. Nevertheless, they do 
not excite me because I have on file 
similar sets of charts for the four 
other great real-estate booms I have 
mentioned. These charts are too 
much alike to get unduly enthusiastic 
looking at the Florida set. 

The chart which appeals to me as 
most interesting is the one which 
shows the United States death rate 
in each month. Briefly, winter raises 
the death rate from 13 per 1,000, to 
17 per 1,000-—an increase of more 
than 30 per cent. There is also an 
increase in sickness. Most people 
tend to live indoors in winter and 
outdoors in summer. Hence the 
paradox: either go south in winter or 
else take up winter sports and live 
outdoors every moment you can. 

I am convinced that it is the part 
of wisdom to spend the winters in 
the South. For several years I have 
done this myself. The life outdoors, 
the fresh air indoors, the sunshine, 
the changed environment, are deti- 
nitely beneficial. I am now getting 
in winter the same building up and 
restoring which I formerly got only 
in summer. |] am able to work at full 
efficiency the entire 12 months. 
Thousands have mede the same dis- 
covery; ultimately there will be mil- 
lions. 

Climate is Florida’s greatest re- 
source. Hence, I am confident the 
State has a good future. I can 
hardly find words strong enough to 
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express adequately this fact, that the 
Florida boom is primarily not due to 
any new situation which has arisen 
but rather to national conditions. 
The boom will ultimately die down, 
but Florida will live on. 

Besides this underlying cause— 
namely, the present period of nation- 
al prosperity—Florida’s expansion 
has been expedited by the automobile 
and the creation of good roads. Com- 
bined with this there has been an 
improvement in the farmer’s eco- 
nomic position. He has been able to 
get away from his farm in the winter 
and go to Florida in his car, to enjoy 
a remarkable vacation at relatively 
slight expense. Many Nerthern 
farmers have bought small places in 
Fiorida and have been able to oper- 
ate them during the winter months, 
or sell them, at an excellent profit. 
In due time, the speculative oppor- 
tunities will disappear. But the au- 
tomobile and good roads will remain; 
and I believe that millions of people 
will continue to demand a winter 
vacation. 

To those interested in Florida, I 
give this word of counsel: Do not 
limit your attention to Florida, but 
study national business conditions. 
You cannot correctly judge the trend 
in Florida unless you keep in touch 
with national crop values, bank de- 
posits, foreign trade, and other ba- 
rometers of general business. Ana- 
lyze also the great social and eco- 
nomic movements such as the auto- 
mobile industry, highways, the win- 
ter vacation habit. These are the 
forces that will control Florida’s fu- 
ture more than any local projects. 


Some people are inclined to be dis- 
trustful of Florida on the ground 
that it is merely a resort; but with 
the annual production figures run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of 
dollars and with even greater latent 
possibilities, such criticism is not en- 
tirely justified. 

When people have once learned 
about Florida they wil! continue to 
want Florida, and they will find 
money to go there, no matter how 
bad the times may be. 
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Is England Done? 


Condensed from Living Age (October 31) Reprint from London Times 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


S England done? A frightful ques- 
tion; yet it is being asked by 
thousands of English men and 

women. Worse “still, it is being 
asked by foreigners. They see the 
beggars in our streets; hear hard- 
luck stories on the tops of buses; 
stare at the crowds of young men 
hanging round the Labor Exchanges; 
see, or think they see, a dwindling 
of effort and vitality. 

I confess that my own stock of op- 
timism is rather low at the moment. 
From the first day of peace I thought 
I saw that we were going to be hard 
hit by the laws of economics. I never 
had any faith at all in the golden 
tribute of German reparations. See- 
ing the state of European countries 
like Russia and Austria, to name only 
two, I did not perceive a quick re- 
covery for British export trade. 

But I had faith in the courage and 
sanity of our people. Now that faith, 
the Jast to which we cling, is wilting 
a little. 

The governing powers of Great 
Britain—Liberal, Labor, and Con- 
servative—have put rather a strain 
on the faith of the average man, 
looking for a recognition of our new 
problems. We took over new man- 
dates of Oriental territories without 
counting the cost. We spent, and 
are still spending, vast sums on gov- 
ernment administration which does 
not add to the production of national 
wealth. No government has reduced 
the figuras of unemployment. 

There is no attempt at unity rising 
above political parties and cries, but 
a very steady drift into class antag- 
onisms and class hatreds. Employers 
of labor have no generosity or pity 
for the men whose wages they want 
to cut down. They manoeuvre for 
position, as in warfare. And from 
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middle-class homes men are enroll- 
ing themselves quietly in Fascist 
bodies, which mean, if anything, a 
preparation for civil conflicts against 
men who were thei: comrades in the 
war. On the other side are groups 
of young men—and women—enrolled 
in other bodies, flaunting the Red 
Flag, as Communists, eager to make 
cheap martyrs of themselves, cursing 
capitalism, ready for the “lark” of 
revolution, whose terrors and conse- 
quences—for themselves—they have 
never seen and cannot. guess. That 
does not seem like sanity in good old 
England. 

The recent Trade-Union Congress, 
with its avowed purpose of revolu- 
tionary action, is leading rapidly to 
a reaction among people of conserv- 
ative minds, hardening opinion 
against the laboring classes and the 
trade-unions, killing liberalism and 
generosity of thought, putting fear, 
and therefore cruelty, into the minds 
of people who have property to de- 
fend. They will make no more con- 
cessions to Labor. They will see 
them damned first. 

And how can one blame them? 
How is it possible to walk in the 
middle of the road, between the two 
extremes? Personally I have given 
nine-tenths of my sympathy to the 
working classes. They have had 
their heads above water only since 
the middle of the last century. They 
have fought desperately for a decent 
standard of life, and so far as house- 
room is concerned have not attained 
it yet. Are they not justified in put- 
ting up a resolute resistance to being 
beaten back to the old standard? I 
think they are, subject to the possi- 
bility of maintaining their present 
standard without the general ruin of 
the nation, including themselves, at 
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a time when the world does not want 
our coal and other sources of wealth, 
at our prices. 


Where one’s sympathy slumps 
and all one’s optimism fails is in the 
face of two depressing facts. One 
is the demoralization of men—andad 
women—who refuse to work as long 
as they draw the dole. Some farm- 
ers in my neighborhood recently 
went to the local labor exchange and 
offered a good day’s wage. Not a 
man accepted the offer! They as- 
serted that haymaking was too hard 
a job for them. If that’s the spirit 
of England, we’re in a bad way in- 
deed. 


The other depressing fact is the 
insane folly of trade-union leaders 
who profess to believe that they can 
improve the lot of the working classes 
by revolutionary action of the Rus- 
sian type leading to the downfall of 
the capitalistic system. ‘They must 
surely know that Russia has aban- 
doned Communism—all but a few 
rags and tatters of its creed—because 
of its hopeless breakdown after years 
of misery, when the industrial classes 
almost starved to death, and has gone 
back to the rights of private property 
and private trading, still in wretched 
state because of the utter lack of 
credit and capital. 


I saw Russia in time of Commun- 
ism. This country would be worse in 
quicker time if revolution broke out 
or Communism prevailed. In Rus- 
sia ninety million peasants could 
scrape some kind of living out of the 
earth unless droughts blasted their 
fields. But in London, Liverpool, and 
other great cities our populations 
would get nothing out of the pave- 
ments except stones to kill those who 
had led the way to ruin. 

If our working folk are pauper- 
ized until they lose the will to work, 
or if they follow revolutionary lead- 
ers into ways of violence and de- 
struction—I do not believe they will 
—then indeed we shall see the pass- 
ing of England. The world will lose 
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its greatest rock of defense against 
brutality and tyranny and the ethics 
of the jungle. For even our enemies 
look to us, not as a people of great 
virtue, perhaps, but as strong guard- 
ians of law and order. If we give way, 
the outposts of civilization will be 
driven in. 


Is such a thing possible? Yes, in 
my belief now, it is possible. But only 
if there is no statesmanship, no san- 
ity. no spirit of compromise and 
commonsense on all sides. 


I believe there is still time to stop 
the rot of our social state. It will 
not be done by a policy of drift. Still 
less by forcing Labor to its knees. It 
can be done only by the willing and 
generous sacrifice of all classes, not 
asking Labor to get back below the 
poverty line while we keep all our 
luxury, but reducing our standard of 
life from top to bottom. It can be 
done only by desperate economies in 
national expenditure which would 
ease the burden of taxation and re- 
lease capital for business enterprise. 
It can be done only by withdrawing 
the dole from work-shy men; by abol- 
ishing the restriction of output under 
trade-union rules and substituting 
piecework and profit-sharing; by get- 
ting a million people out of this coun- 
try into the Dominions; and by get- 
ting many other people out of the 
cities into the fields, producing the 
food which we now import. 


We need, above all, the call of 
great leadership to the old spirit of 
a race which is by no means done, 
but needs only some strong emotion- 
al impulse, some honest and fearless 
truthtelling, to reassert its old cour- 
age, to unite its classes as in time of 
war, to make heroic effort by com- 
mon sacrifice to recapture its old 
spirit of adventure and enterprise. 
The only thing we can bank on now 
is the sense of humor, the underlying 
steadiness, of that average man who 
showed his quality in the last war. 
It is the last hope of optimism, and 
still a good one. 


The Reader's Digest 
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Terry Teaches Us a Lesson 


Condensed from The Independent (October 31, '25) 
David E. Lilienthal 


T is not often that we turn to a 
notorious jailbird for instruction 
in the art of government; never- 

theless, there is in the colorful tale 
of Terry Druggan of Chicago—boot- 
legger extraordinary—a lesson of 
fundamental importance. 


Terry, as newspaper readers know, 
turned to the brewery business with 
the coming of prohibition and soon 
amassed a fortune. Eventually, his 
brewery, which had been undisturbed 
by the local officials, ran afoul the 
Federal authorities, and Judge Wilk- 
erson enjoined the establishment. One 
evening not long afterwards, while 
merrily rolling kegs of beer from the 
brewery into a waiting truck, Terry 
had an unannounced visit from a Fed- 
eral officer; the incident resulted in 
Judge Wilkerson sentencing the 
youthful millionaire to one year in 
the Cook County jail. 

Now, to most people, this is simply 
the tale of a defiant lawbreaker 
caught and punished. But Terry was 
wiser than most. He realized what 
few do: that a court order means lit- 
tle until it is translated into action; 
that ‘‘the law” or a court’s “order” 
is a thing abstract; only in enforce- 
ment is there vitality. 

The investigation before Judge 
Wilkerson, in which important coun- 
ty officials, including the sheriff, are 
threatened with jail sentences for 
contempt of the Federal court for 
failure to enforce its order of com- 
mitment, has revealed to an aston- 
ished country how really insignifi- 
cant the dread sentence of a year’s 
imprisonment was to Terry. The 
evidence shows that Druggan, chiefly 
because of his liberal use of thou- 
sands in cash and the influence of 
indebted political friends, had not a 
day of real confinement. His almost 
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daily trips to the ‘‘dentist,’’ where he 
held long conferences with his asso- 
ciates and customers upon the prob- 
lems which confront a brewer; his 
visits te cabarets and theaters; his 
days of rest in the cool quiet of the 
jail hospital with the “right people” 
as honored guests and his every want 
anticipated by thoughtful attendants 
—these and similar stories of the 
arduous life of a jailbird seem more 
like the latest opera bouffe than the 
actual record of a_ metropolitan 
prison. 

The wide publicity given Drug- 
gan’s story affords an opportunity to 
deliberate upon the principle he put 
to such comforting ends. . Take 
us by and large, we Americans focus 
our chief interest in government 
upen some law or proposed law to 
remedy a specific ill. We ‘“mass- 
meet,’’ we petition, we wire our lez- 
islators; and ultimately a law is 
passed, declaring in sombre legal 
phrases that the hideous evil is now 
unlawful. Whereupon, we usually 
dismiss that evil with a feeling of 
security. 

The school of political realists, of 
which canny Mr. Druggan happens 
to be the current head-liner, realizes 
that the law in which we take such 
ease is, after all, only an abstract 
potentiality—-mere words, in them- 
selves quite harmless. Between those 
words on the statute book and the 
gray walls of the penitentiary are a 
large number of men, and dealing 
with men is all in the day’s work for 
the Druggans; in fact, that is their 
specialty. 

Upon the chain of frequently ob- 
scure men \ ho transmute into ac- 
tion the law which our agitation has 
secured—into the inspection of fire- 
escapes, the installation of safety de- 
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vices, the approval of sanitation, the 
testing of coal scales—the Druggans 
of every class have concentrated 
their attention. The illustrations cf 
their activities in twisting our en- 
forcement machinery are so multi- 
tudinous that I can mention only a 
few of the more recent. 


Some years ago, the evils of habit- 
forming drugs led to a crusade for a 
Federal law against narcotics. The 
law was passed, and most of us 
breathed a sigh of relief and dis- 
missed the problem of narcotics. It 
was with a shock, then, that we read 
recently that narcotics had probably 
never been more widely distributed 
and that the Government antinar- 
cotic agents were themselves seeing 
to its distribution ‘“‘at reasonable 
prices.”’ 

Not long ago, a number of labor- 
union officials were convicted of ex- 
tortion and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. The usual writs to the 
sheriff for their arrest were pre- 
pared, but the officers reported that 
the defendants ‘‘could not be found.”’ 
When a pardon from the governor 
was announced, it developed that 
most of the men, during the months 
in which they ‘‘could not be found,’’ 
had been at their desks each day 
not more than a stone’s throw from 
the sheriff’s office. 


One of the neatest and simplest 
applications of the Druggan theory 
of government is practiced on a 
wholesale scale in one of our largest 
municipal courts. John Smith is ar- 
rested for reckless driving, let us 
say, and is ordered to appear before 
Judge Jones. When Judge Jones’ 
clerk calls the case, Smith does not 
respond. The judge thereupon or- 
ders Smith to be brought into court 
by force. The onlooker is satisfied 
that Smith will now learn that he 
cannot trifle with justice; as a mat- 
ter of fact, if Smith is applying the 
Druggan doctrine he never does ap- 
pear. Instead of the record showing 
that an order for arrest was issued, 
it shows that the charge has been 
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dismissed; and, accordingly, the files 
are put away with disposed matters 
and never seen again. If a clerk or 
his deputy chooses to mark a case 
dismissed in which the judge, in fact, 
ordered an arrest, no one is the 
wiser. Or suppose that Brown had 
a judgment entered against him 
that he be dispossessed of his apart- 
ment. When the writs of execution 
are sorted out to be enforced by the 
bailiffs, Brown’s writ, if he ‘s a suc- 
cessful Drugganite, will somehow al- 
ways be or the bottom of the stack, 
with dozens ahead of him to be 
served first; in this simple way he 
may continue to live rent free for 
months. The variations upon these 
devices are obvious and are all put 
to good use. Furthermore, they are 
found among all strata, from fruit- 
wagon peddlers to oil magnates. And 
with the technique of the Druggans 
improving month by month, I am not 
sure but that this situation must be 
met before we will ever make sub- 
stantial progress in the difficult busi- 
ness of governing ourselves. 


The Drugganites realize, if the rest 
of us do not, that our Government, 
and every Government, is and must 
be a Government of men and not of 
laws. Until we realize that no amount 
of ingenuity can devise a code of 
self-executing laws, and that we must 
rely upon the vast army of human 
beings charged with law enforce- 
ment—the deputy clerks, the sheriffs, 
the veterans’ bureau heads, the pros- 
ecuting attorneys, the assessors, the 
bureau of standard chiefs, the attor- 
neys-general—just so long will the 
increasing host of arrogant Terry 
Druggans balk us at every turn. 

Let me commend the gentle s)- 
phistication of William Penn: ‘‘Goy- 
ernments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them; and as gov- 
ernments are made and moved by 
men, so by them are they ruined too. 
Wherefore governments rather de- 
pend upon men, than men upon gov- 
ernments.”’ 


The Reader’s Digest 
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“I Went to College” 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (November, '25) 


Jesse Lynch Williams, author of “Why Marry?” etc. 


F a young man really wants an 
i] education, he can get one any- 

where, even at college. 

To be sure, few of them nowadays 
seem very keen to be educated at 
all. Perhaps that is why so many of 
them are crowding into our universi- 
ties. The motive is not educational 
but social. At college they will meet 
the right sort. For in this land of 
the free it is undemocratic to ac- 
knowledge that we have class dis- 
tinctions, but a university degree 
makes a very convenient badge of 
social status without jeopardizing our 
theoretical democracy. 

They are now storming our aca- 
demic strongholds in such unprece- 
dented numbers that some of our 
older universities have raised their 
standards. Our colleges used to wel- 
come almost anybody. Now they have 
begun to pick and choose. They are 
actually changing these comfortable 
country clubs into institutions of 
learning, thus despoiling the chief 
charm of college life and destroying 
the only real leisure ciass we ever 
had. 

This is creating considerable dis- 
satisfaction among certain of the 
alumni who always give three cheers 
for dear old Alma Mater but seldom 
anything else. For not only is this 
new policy keeping out valuable ath- 
letes, but even sons of prominent 
graduates. One of the questions 
asked last fall in the ‘‘psychological 
test,”’ which is really an innocent- 
looking camouflage for rejecting un- 
desirables, was: ‘‘Why do you want 
to go to college?’’ The answer sup- 
plied by one young hopeful whose 
father had been a “big man’’ in col- 


lege was: ‘To become eligible for 
the University Club.’””’ He was not 
admitted. 
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At this same seat of learning, there 
were 2,000 applications for the fresh- 
man class last year, but only 600 
passed through the eye of the needle. 
Those who do get in find to their 
dismay, and sometimes to the indig- 
nation of their parents, that they are 
obliged to work almost as hard as if 
they had to earn their own livings. 

Now, in the old days everything 
was different. Men went to college 
with the expectation of being made 
to work. But the joke of it was that 
in those days it was not necessary 
to study in order to be a student. 
Thus we see two jokes on two gen- 
erations. The older generation went 
to college for an education, but re- 
mained to have the time of their 
lives. The members of the new gen- 
eration go to college for a good time 
but get an education—if they re- 
main. 

It may be bad taste for me to criti- 
cise college education, because I was 
not educated at college. I merely 
went there. I loved it. aA student 
goes to his professors to be taught, 
but he learns from his fellow stu- 
dents. For example, I was taught to 
drink and I learned to smoke a pipe; 
I had already taken a course in cig- 
arettes at an excellent prep school. 

At college I also acquired some 
lasting knowledge of tennis and 
other athletics, and became an ex- 
pert shooter of clay pigeons, having 
made the gun team in my freshman 
year. Think of the aid this has been 
to me all through my life in killing 
ducks and quail. I learned 
how to work, too, for I became in- 
volved in all kinds of ‘‘extracurricu- 
lum activities,’’ and so, as J had very 
little time left for my classes, I 
learned to work like the devil at 
examination time. 
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Indeed, I liked those four years 
so well that I returned for a couple 
of years of graduate “work,” and 
received an M. A. for it; thus prov- 
ing that I was a master of arts, 
though just what arts they were and 
how I mastered them I have never 
discovered. 


I took a classical course in col- 
lege and elected Greek to the bitter 
end. It ran in the family. 3ut it 
didn’t seem to work out in my case. 
If I only hadn’t “‘studied’’ Greek lit- 
erature, I might have learned some- 
thing about it. I might have made 
an inspiring, useful acquaintance 
with what I am reliably informed is 
immortal literature. It might come 
in handy, when writing a play or 
something, to know the Greek drama. 
I hear they’re good. 


The other day I glanced over a 
book lying open on a friend’s library- 
table while waiting for her to come 
in. It was great stuff. It gave mea 
thrill I hadn’t had in years. I turned 
back to the title-page, eager to see 
who in the world the author could 
be. It was Euripides, translated by 
Gilbert Murray. My sons shall have 
Murray’s translations, for I do not 
intend to let them miss the pleasure 
and benefit of great literature by be- 
ing taught to disembowel it. 


But, in fairness to my college, | 
must say that I acquired the rudi- 
ments of a most excellent business 
training—while taking my classical 
course. I was “trying’’ for the track 
team. I ran in almost perfect forin 
and had only one slight defect as a 
runner. I did not go fast enough. 
So after taking a place in the nation- 
al cross-country championship--—l 
think it was the 85th place—lI be- 
lieved that [ could be of greater serv- 
ice by managing athletics. My title 
was “University Athletic Treasurer.”’ 
It required so much time, such ex- 
pert attention, that subsequently this 
job became a salaried position. 
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It seems too bad that the only rig- 
orous training received in a whole 
college course should have been ut- 
terly wasted upon me. Since that 
day I have written no more financial 
reports, and the only books I keep 
now are those loaned me by loving 
friends who believe that because I 
write by day I must want to read by 
night. Something like inviting the 
postman to take a walk. 


There is no doubt about it, a col- 
lege course is valuable to a business 
career. But for a career in any of 
the arts, 1 have my doubts. Those 
are precious and impressionable 
years. Perhaps they should be de- 
voted to more penetrating and im- 
portant experiences in some environ- 
ment where a real reverence for fine 
things is not killed by a stupid stan- 
dardization. Among writers I can 
detect very little difference between 
those who have had a _ university 
training and those who have not, ex- 
cept that the iatter are likely to be 
better informed, better read, and 
less afraid of new ideas than college 
graduates. 

If Mark Twain had gone to col- 
lege he would have missed the Mis- 
sissippi. The youthful Kipling would 
have been killed by the “awful or- 
derliness’’ of Oxford. Wells might 
have gone in for true scholarship, 
which means finding out all there is 
to know about something no one 
cares about and telling it in such a 
way that no one else can understard 
it. Shaw would have been ruined in 
his freshman year. 

After all is said and done, there is 
only one sure way to. discover 
whether or not a man, even though 
you have known him for years, is 
college bred. It is a perfectly simple 


test. All you have to do is to ask 
him. If he says yes, then you know 


that he is educated. If he says no, 
than you know that he is not. 
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The Picture Papers Win 


Condensed from The Nation (October 21, '25) 


Jo Swerling 


T took two generations to plant the 
name of Patterson on the journal- 
istic map of Chicago. Joseph Me- 

dill Patterson did it in New York in 
a hop, skip, and jump. In seven 
years the New York Daily News has 
obtained a greater circulation than 
its parent newspaper, the Chicago 
Tribune, has been able to get in 70 
years. When the Daily News reaches 
a circulation of a million copies a 
day-—and that may be tomorrow— 
Mr. Patterson will say farewell to 
Colonel McCormick, his partner, and 
will come to New York to take active 
charge of the tail that is now so joy- 
ously wagging the dog. When the 
Daily News reaches the million mark 
(its daily circulation for the last six 
months was 920,956) it wili have the 
greatest circulation of any daily 
newspaper in the United States. 

Tabloid journalism in New York is 
only seven years old. The history of 
its growth makes a mushroom seem 
like a century plant. Tabloids have 
been appearing all over the country 
since Mr. Patterson started his. 
Young Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. 
Hearst, and less important newspaper 
publishers hopped on the band 
wagon. Bernarr MacFadden, who 
whelps magazines in litters, decided 
to get in line. Today he has one tab- 
loid. In the near future he hopes to 
have his daily dozen. 

For a long time the owners of the 
Chicago Tribune had cherished the 
hope of buying the New York Trib- 
une. They wanted to plant Tribunes 
in every large city in America. In 
1918, Mr. Patterson importuned Og- 
den M. Reid to sell the New York 
Tribune. 

“No, no, you can’t have the Trib- 
une,” said Mr. Reid. ‘“‘But why don’t 
you start a paper of your own. I un- 
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derstand Northcliffe’s going to. Per- 
haps if you start a paper, it’ll beat 
the Tribune in circulation in five cr 
ten years.”’ 

Mr. Reid laughed heartily at his 
whimsy, little dreaming that Mr. Pat- 
terson, within six weeks, would start 
a new paper which in one year would 
pass the Tribune in circulation, and 
in five years exceed the circulation of 
any other newspaper in New York. 

Mr. Patterson sailed for Europe to 
see Northcliffe. ‘‘New York’s simply 
begging for a picture newspaper, like 
the Sketch and the Mirror here,”’ 
Lord Northcliffe told him. “It’s 
amazing none of you chaps seem to 
realize it. New York’s got to have a 
picture tabloid. I don’t care who 
starts it. If the rest of you don’t 
see the light soon, I'll start one my- 
self.”’ 

Mr. Patterson hastened back. With- 
in a week he had made a deal to use 
the Evening Mail plant. Within 30 
days the New York Daily News was 
on the street. The panic was on. 

The ink was hardly dry on the first 
edition of the new paper when a com- 
plete newspaper plant was installed 
by Mr. Hearst at 55 Frankfort Street. 
It was generally expected that the 
specially constructed tabloid presses 
in this plant would begin vomiting 
Hearst tabloids within a fortnight. 
But Mr. Hearst glanced at the sorry 
iooking youngster which had dared to 
invade the field, smiled indulgently, 
and decided not to start a tabloid 
just then. He would wait until the 
News died. 

Presertly the News announced a 
circulation of 400,000. In less than 
three years it had passed the New 
York American—Mr. Hearst’s pride 
and joy. “The tabloid starts at 
once,”’ Mr. Hearst ordered. 
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Instead of issuing the tabloid as a 
separate paper, it was printed as part 
of the regular edition of the New 
York American. It cost a great deal 
of money, but it drew no circulation. 
It was withdrawn. The problem now 
was to keep what circulation the 
American had. 

A lottery stunt, called ‘Lady 
Luck,” was started in the American. 
The town was flooded with coupons 
bearing numbers. Those who held 
coupons bearing numbers correspond- 
ing to those printed in the American 
collected cash prizes. The first day 
$1,000 was given away as a grand 
prize, with several hundred dollars in 
minor prizes. Circulation jumped at 
once. 


The next day the News announced 
a lottery contest. A certain morning 
newspaper, the News stated, was of- 
fering the pitifully inadequate sum 
of $1,000 each day as a grand prize 
for the winning number. The News 
took pleasure in offering $2,500 as a 
grand prize, with several thousand 
dollars offered in smaller prizes. 

The American the next day an- 
nounced that the $1,000 prize was 
only a teaser for “Lady Luck.” She 
smiled at talk of measly $2,500 grand 
prizes. That was talk for the tin 
banks of the kiddies. From now on 
the grand prize offered daily would 
be $5,000. Get your coupons and 
become wealthy overnight. 

The News the next day stated that 
it had seen enough of penny ante. 
“Lady Luck” might be a spender 
where she came from, but on the 
News she’d be regarded as stingier 
than Harry Lauder. From now on 
the daily grand prize in the News 
would be $10,000. 

The Hearst executive council suf- 
fered Niagaras of perspiration. By 
now they were in almost continual 
executive session. But the circula- 
tion soared. The other papers began 
to feel the pressure. 

The News came out and said that 
it was high time this lottery business 
was conducted on a scale commensu- 
rate with the dignity of New York, 
the Empire City of the Empire State 
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of the Empire Nation of the world. 
The ante was raised to $15,000 a day 
for the big prize. There were riots 
in the Battery the next day when the 
News coupons were distributed. The 
American saw the raise and met it 
with a further raise of $5,000, mak- 
ing its daily big prize $20,000. 


That night it was announced in the 
News, blandly and as though it were 
of no particular moment, that the 
News would thereafter, and until fur- 
ther notice, give away a daily grand 
prize of $25,000, and that, in the 
event any other New York newspaper 
saw fit to increase that sum, the News 
would automatically double any fur- 
ther sum offered, no matter what 
that sum was. By this time the 
American had gained 400,000 circu- 
lation. The News had leaped upward 
500,000. 

Patterson and Hearst realized, sud- 
denly and clearly, that it was high 
time to throttle their Frankenstein. 
“This is suicide,’’ said Hearst. ‘‘We’ll 
both go broke in another month if it 
keeps up,” admitted Patterson. .They 
compromised. Senator Medill Mc- 
Cormick, Mr. Patterson’s cousin, hur- 
ried to see the Postmaster General. A 
ruling was issued barring from the 
mails newspapers which ran lotteries. 

When the smoke of battle cleared 
away it was found that both papers 
were, from a circulation point of 
view, exactly as they had been before 
they had run amuck with the lottery 
idea. The surplus circulation 
dropped away within a month. 

The presses in Frankfort Street 
continued to accumulate dust, but 
Mr. Hearst finally made the tabloid 
experiment in Boston. Then in June, 
1924, Mr. Hearst started his New 
York tabloid, the Daily Mirror. It 
was a slavish imitation of the Daily 
News in every respect, even to the 
typographical layout on the front 
page. Reproached with this, the for- 
midable array of Hearst editorial tal- 
ent blandly said: ‘‘An imitation of 
the Daily News? Of course. The 
Daily News is a success. Why not 
imitate it? That’ll make a lot of 

(Continued on Page 490) 
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Pigskin Preterred 


Condensed Editorial from The New Republic (October 28, '25) 


Harvard Athletic Authorities have in- 
stalled electric lights so that the football 
team may carry on practice work at any 
hour, . Now Harvard will have no ex- 
cuse for losing because of lack of 24- 
hour tacilities.—Daily News. 

DUCATION, as the above item 
(which is not of our invention) 
will testify, is advancing by leaps 

and bounds. This is one of the big- 
gest bounds ever made. In fact, while 
our day remains only 24 hours long, 
no further bound in this direction is 
possible. 

There is a malicious popular be- 
lief that football players are not 
naturally inclined toward brain work. 
This is unfair: football players have 
merely chosen the sterner course. 
Many more fail at this course than 
at brain courses. Only a few men 
each year, out of dozens of candi- 
dates, win their letter. It is much 
more difficult to earn an H than an 
A. B. All honor, then, to those who 
aim at one letter rather than two. 
An A. B. can be obtained nowadays 
without burning the midnight oil. 
But an H requires hours and hours 
of midnight electricity. Never, in the 
history of all education, has there 
been so arduous a night school. 

It is quite proper that football 
should be taken seriously. In the 
past it was often considered a sport, 
and it was played for fun in a slap- 
dash unprofessional manner by young 
men who enjoyed the exercise. This 
race of dilettantes is now extinct, and 
has given place to a more conscien- 
tious generation which realizes the 
true function of football in any well- 
conducted alma mater. For alma nia- 
ter flourishes by victory on the grid- 
iron, and droops after defeat. No 
alma mater can withstand prolonged 
unsuccess at football. Bright young 
men in middle western high schools 
hear from afar the dismal thunder 
of defeat and go elsewhere. Alumni 
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storm and sulk in the suburbs, write 
angry letters, tear up checks and send 
their sons to the University of Ne- 
braska. The loss of these checks is 
more serious than tbe loss of the 
sons. Checks build universities, while 
young men merely inhabit them. 

The desperate resolve of the foot- 
ball authorities at Harvard to per- 
fect their team by putting electric 
lights on the field ought to spur the 
alumni to equally rigorous action. 
Onward, then to a business basis. A 
stock company should obviously be 
floated, with the alumni subscribing 
for the shares. We confess, with no 
little hesitation, that we cherish the 
pale remains of some anxiety about 
educational matters in the old sense. 
And we should therefore like to put 
in a timid plea that some of the prof- 
its of Stadium Common, or Bowl 
Bonds, or Pigskin Preferred, which 
under the reign of a competent coach 
would be considerable, be paid in to 
the University for strictly educational 
purposes. We do not go so far as to 
suggest that any professor’s salary 
be raised, out of these profits, to a 
figure so near that of the football 
coach as to give grounds for any seri- 
ous jealousy or competition. It would 
be safer to avoid this issue by en- 
dowing, with the Pigskin dividends, 
a few erudite courses in allied sub- 
jects, such as Greek games 2a, or 
Discus 13, or Checkers among the 
early Christians. 

After this sensible reorganization, 
of course the electric lights on the 
practice field would burn forever. in 
fact, these artificial lights would be 
rapidly copied by rival colleges, and 
would in a few years be looked back 
upon as only the first step in a sort 
of football armament race. The plain 
electric light bulbs would give way to 
infra-red rays, which are known to 
induce that super-normal adrenal ac- 
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tivity which marks the difference be- 
tween a mediocre line-plunger and 
an All-American full-back. Music is 
a notorious aid to drop-kicking, and 
for many years the psychological lab- 
oratories could compete in discover- 
ing just which tunes produced most 
field goals. Gradually the exactions 
of the larger Football would stimu- 
late every science, every research da- 





partment, would draw a little useful 
contribution from every course 
taught in the University. Football 
law, football hygiene, the drama of 
football, football ballistics, football 
histology, the aesthetics of football 
—there is no area of human knowl- 
edge in which the football could not 
make at least a first down. 


The Picture Papers Win 


(Continued from Page 488) 


people buy it under the impression 
they’re getting the News.” 

Apparently a lot of people did buy 
the Mirror thinking it was the News. 
The first edition of 300,000 copies 
was a complete sell-out. Since then 
the Mirror has faithfully, at times 
pathetically, imitated the Daily News. 
Today, the Daily Mirror has approxi- 
mately 250,000 circulation. A month 
after the Mirror started the News 
passed 800,000. 


The News started a Tongue Teas- 
ers’ contest. The Mirror started a 
Tongue Twisters’ contest. The News 
took photographs of passersby in the 
street, and offered prizes to those 
who were photographed, upcn satis- 
factory identification. The Mirror did 
the same. The News had a horoscope 
feature which proved highly success- 
ful. The Mirror started one too. The 
News inaugurated an afternoon edi- 
tion. Out came the Mirror with an 
afternoon edition. But apparently 
imitating the News wouldn’t make 
the Mirror. There was only one 
thing to do. Mr. Hearst hired Philip 
Payne, the managing editor of the 
News. The News passed the 900,000 
mark. 

In the meantime, Bernarr MacFad- 
den started an afternoon daily, the 
Evening Graphic, which, except for 
its size, was unlike either the Mirror 
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or the News. A member of the News- 
paper Club promptly dubbed the new 
paper the Porno Graphic. But if the 
lurid fiction printed by the Graphic 
had to do with triangles and seduc- 
tions and intimate experiences, it was 
merely to warn the young shop girls, 
who began at once to read the 
Graphic, of the dangers that beset 
them. A large cash prize was of- 
fered for the most perfect man and 
woman. Thousands of perfect men 
and women entered the contest. De- 
lightful studies of young women in 
frank physical-culture poses appear- 
ed on the front page. 

What need, with a front page like 
that, had Mr. MacFadden for Associ- 
ated Press and International News 
Service, without which no daily news- 
paper is supposed to have a ghost of 
a chance to live? ‘ 

The tabloid fever is spreading. 
Young Vanderbilt, who started one 
in California, now has one in Florida. 
He is definitely committed to a pro- 
gram of expansion. Mr. MacFadden 
has confided to friends that he in- 
tends to start tabloids in Chicago, 
Boston, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. All over the country news- 
paper publishers are debating the 
matter of converting their eight-col- 
umn papers into picture “tabs.” 
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Attractiveness 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (November, ’25) 


As Told to Mary B. Mullet by J. M. Anderson (see note on page 543) 


AM certain of two things: Most 
women could make themselves 
seem more beautiful than they 

are, and even a downright ugly wo- 
man can be strikingly attractive. 

Let me explain certain fundamen- 
tal principles of the art of being at- 
tractive: In the first place, if people 
don’t even notice you, how are they 
to know whether you are attractive 
or not? You must be seen before you 
can be admired. If a woman has any 
striking characteristic, it is a poten- 
tial asset. It may be extreme thin- 
ness, or tallness, or shortness; it may 
be red, or white, or dead black, or 
pale honey-colored hair. 

Instead of regretting that she has 
this conspicuous characteristic, what- 
ever it is, she ought to say to herself: 
“I’m in luck! This will help me to 
escape the worst fate of all, that of 
not being noticed. People will at 
least look at me, and that will give 
me the chance to make them con- 
scious of the good points I have in 
reserve.”’ 

Not long ago I was at a dancing 
club where Pola Negri and other fa- 
mous actresses of the screen and the 
stage were present. But the cynosure 
of all eyes was a positively ugly wo- 
man, who nevertheless compelled 
every one’s attention. She was very 
thin, and she wore a gray gown which 
was absolutely straight and which 
had no trimming except a deep band 
of gray fur at each side above the 
hem. It made her seem so incredibly 
slender that you simply couldn't help 
watching her. And so she echieved 
the first essential; she was observed. 

It was then up to her to make the 
most of her good points and to dis- 
tract attention from her poor ones. 


She had nothing to hope from her’ 
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hair and her face. 


tiful ears, smali and _ delicately 
shaped. And she had lovely hands 
and feet. Instead of following the 
fashion, she drew her hair up and 
back. The result was that you saw 
her ears and thought about them, 
while her hair, which would have 
been a mess if she had tried to dress 
it in the current style, wasn’t no- 
ticed. 

She wore no jewelry except a ring 
set with a great, square-cut emerald. 
But that emerald seemed to be the 
only jewel in the room. When you 
looked at it, of course you saw the 
hand, and her hands were lovely. You 
looked at her feet, too, because they 
were exquisitely shod. She was ugly! 
Yet she was the most striking and 
attractive woman there. 

This woman used with supreme 
skill the assets she possessed. She 
even turned her liabilities into assets. 
And that is something which most 
women lack either the perception, or 
the courage, to attempt. For in- 
stance, they may not like the color 
of their hair. They may think they 
are too thin, or too tall, or too short. 
And they feel that these are defects 
which they must try to conceal from 
us. Often, in doing this, they really 
conceal themselves! If they mini- 
mize their one outstanding character- 
istic, we don’t notice them at all. 
They simply don’t register. 

A great many women make the 
mistake of being mere ‘‘copy-cats.”’ 
They imitate some one else. The 
main thing is to study yourself! You 
can’t borrow anybody’s face, or hair, 
or figure. You’ve got to use your 
own. 

Women overlook the importance of 
the general impression. Every woman 
ought to have a full-length mirror in 
which to get a complete view of her- 
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self. When you go into a room where 
there are half a dozen women, you 
do not see eyes and mouths and 
noses. Not even faces, at first. You 
see the lines and coloring of six fig- 
ures. Later, you begin to study the 
faces, but by that time you already 
have formed the general impressions 
which are so vitally important. 


Nine times out of ten, the whole 
effect depends on the pose, the dress, 
and the hair. These are the A, B, C, 
which every woman should learn. I 
don’t hesitate to say that any woman 
who knows how to sit, to stand, and 
to walk, who knows how to dress, 
and how to do her hair, will be in- 
stantly attractive, even though she is 
positively homely in face. But a wo- 
man can’t learn these things by 
dressing in front of a small mirror 
where she sees only ler head and 
shoulders. 


Take the commonest feminine type 
—a woman of medium height, in- 
clined to stoutness, with hair of no 
particular color, just sort of brown- 
ish. She may be able, by using long 
lines in her dress, to look a little 
taller, but she still is only hopelessly 
average. 

The one resource left to her is 
color! That is the primary appeal 
to every eye—the strongest bid for 
our attention. The woman who, you 
might say, is formless and colorless 
herself, should remember this: She 
should dress in a general color effect, 
with some one striking color note 
that will catch the eye. For exam- 
ple, she may dress all in white, or in 
black. Few women realize the pos- 
sibilities in those two colors. I have 
seen thousands of nondescript wo- 
men dressed in nondescript colors. 
which made them just a sort of dull 
background, indistinguishable one 
from another. 

I could take one of them, dress her 
in black or in white, add a brilliant 
scarf—and instantly your eyes would 
pick her out of the motley crowd. 1 
could do the same thing with gray, or 
with some soft pastel shade. You see, 
if you dress her in one color, you 
separate her from the mixed colors 
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around her. And by adding the bril- 
liant scarf, you get the necessary 
high-light in the _ picture. Vivid 
scarves are peculiarly suited to the 
woman who has no distinctive color- 
ing of her own. But even she ought 
not to wear them except with white, 
black, gray, or some other plain color 
effect. 

Last summer three-fourths of the 
women on the street were wearing 
printed silks, or other fabrics covered 
with a figured design in several col- 
ors. When they added a scarf of a 
dazzling pattern, it was confusion 
worse confounded. In that mad ka- 
leidoscope, the only women who stood 
out separately were those who wore 
plain colors. 


Some women already possess a 
striking color note—red hair, for in- 
stance; or very black or very blond 
hair. Pure white hair, or even gray 
hair, can be a wonderful asset. I 
could dress a red-haired girl in black, 
and she would be wonderful. She 
might be equally beautiful in white, 
or in pale smoke color, or in silver. 

I should choose not only the color, 
but also the kind of fabric she should 
wear. If her hair was very lustrous, 
I shouldn’t put her into shiny satin. 
I should choose fabric with a dull 
finish, something that would fall in 
soft folds and not diminish the glory 
of her hair. That applies to hair of 
any color. Some women have glossy 
black hair. If their dress also has a 
high luster, the whole effect is hard 
and almost metallic. 

I remember one girl who had an 
enormous mop of stiff, short, black 
hair. She wasn’t beautiful. I en- 
gaged her simply because of her hair. 
Her hair being stiff and lusterless, I 
dressed her in flame color—soft vel- 
vets or charmeuse; something that 
would be vivid and radiant. The re- 
sult was that she was a sensation. 

The principle is the same, whether 
on the stage or in private life: If 
you have some outstanding charac- 
teristic, use it to gain attention. One 
girl, whom I put on the stage, had 
failed repeatedly to get an engage- 

(Continued on Page 494) 
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An Invisible Police Alarm 


Condensed from the Scientific American (November, '25) 


Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


ADIO is recognized by police of- 

ficials throughout the world as 

a new and extremely valuable 
weapon for the suppression of crime 
and for apprehending criminals. 
Electro-magnetic impulses released 
into space at the speed of sunlight, 
186,000 miles a second, spread a far- 
reaching alarm, which has no equal 
so far as area covered, number of 
persons informed and speed are con- 
cerned. A law-breaker can travel 
only a short distance from the scene 
of a crime before the etherial alarm 
has spread a net around him at 
bridges and cross-roads, along main 
highways and waterfronts, at rail- 
road stations and all other exits 
through which he might make his 
escape. 

Experiments at Scotland Yard, the 
famous headquarters of London’s po- 
lice, have revealed radio so widely 
useful in police work that a dispatch 
from England claims that the entire 
system of crime detection throughout 
the British Isles is likely to be shifted 
to a radio basis. The Yard has seven 
radio-equipped motor cars attached 
to the Criminal Investigation Flying 
Squad. Each car carries a transmit- 
ter with a voice range of 30 miles 
and a wireless telegraph radius of 
200 miles. It is believed that before 
long, detectives engaged in work 
which requires quick and secret com- 
munication with headquarters, will 
carry small portable sets. 

Now New York has announced its 
plans for a police radio system which 
will enable Police Headquarters to 
reach simultaneously every police sta- 
tion in the New York District. <A 
characteristic radio signal, broadcast 
from the aerial of the municipal ra- 
diophone station, atop the Municipal 
Building, when detected by a police 
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receiver, causes a sentinel light to 
glow on the panel of the set. If de- 
sired, the circuit can be arranged to 
ring a gong instead of lighting the 
electric lamp. This system of visual 
signals, or the bell, dispenses with 
the necessity of having an operator 
constantly on watch wearing a head- 
set. 

The transmitter control at Police 
Headquarters automatically calls the 
desired police station. An individual 
station house may be called, or all 
stations in a certain borough, or 
every station throughout the city. 
The operation of calling each station 
resembles that used by a train dis- 
patcher when he calls the various 
tower men along his line. Small lev- 
ers are arranged on the sending oper- 
ator’s desk and, when a call is to be 
made, they are set to the number of 
the station desired. 

The receiving equipment is of spe- 
cial design, having been developed by 
engineers of the Western Electric Co. 
No tuning adjustment is accessible 
because the circuits are designed for 
use at one frequency, or wavelength, 
and all necessary adjustments are 
made within the cabinet at the time 
of installation. It is then locked, 
Therefore, all receiving stations are 
in tune with WNYC at all times. 

The police department plans to 
have 200 receiving sets in use within 
the next year. Police Commissioner 
Enright said, ‘‘The New York instal- 
lation will undoubtedly result in 
widespread use of a system of this 
type throughout the world. With a 
device like this, where the informa- 
tion can be immediately flashed to all 
of the strategical points of the city, 
we are going to be able to deal far 
more efficiently with criminals than 
we have been heretofore.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 492) 
ment because she was go thin. I 
dressed her in long, clinging gar- 
ments with narrow, twisting trains 
that accentuated the length and slen- 
derness of her body. Her sleeves 
were tight-fitting, and I made her 
arms seem even longer by having nar- 
row strips of the material hang from 
the wrists. I made it impossible for 
her to escape the notice of the audi- 
ence. 


Now, as to the details of the face. 
Most people de not realize that, 
among the features, the mouth is the 
chief vehicle of expression, and in its 
expression lies most of its beauty or 
most of its ugliness. To a certain 
extent this is true of the eves, also; 
they can be smiling or sad, kindly or 
cruel, alert or dull. 

As for rouge, I confess I can see 
no reason why people with a preju- 
dice against it, smile upon the use of 
white powder, but frown when it hap- 
pens to be pink. The purpose in each 
case is to improve the coloring of the 
face, and that seems to me just as 
legitimate as any other attempt to 
use art as an aid to nature. But I 
do object to the crude and stupid use 
of cosmetics. Many girls transform 
their faces into painted masks, which 
are repulsive and glaringly artificial. 
Moreover, a conspicuous use of make- 
up destroys that look of exquisite 
cleanliness which has a charm that 
nothing else can supply. Some wo- 
men are so beautifully clean and 
well-groomed that they are as exhil- 
arating as a fresh, sparkling day. 

In choosing girls for the stage ] 
invariably pick those who have real 
intelligence. I want only girls whose 
minds are awake and interested, even 
though they are to be only show girls, 
without a line to speak. And this 
brings me to what I consider the 
greatest of all factors in the art of 
being attractive. 

You often see a woman of fasci- 
nating personality who is not beauti- 
ful, but I am positive that you never 
saw such a woman who was not at 
all intelligent. For personality is pri- 
marily a quality of the mind. It is 
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the result cf a warm, alive, dynamic 
intelligence—a combination of heart 
and brain, of feeling and thinking. 
Without it you can be beautiful, but 
dumb! With it, you may be ugly, 
yet vibrant and attractive. You don’t 
need any high-brow grade of intelli- 
gence. I think the chief essential is 
responsiveness! I have seen men fall 
out of love with some beautiful wo- 
man—who was uninterested and 
therefore uninteresting—and fall per- 
manently in love with a really home- 
ly woman who was warmly and sin- 
cerely and unfailingly responsive. 


And, after all, this interest and re- 
sponsiveness are the very essence of 
good breeding. Our rules of behavior 
are based on our relations to other 
people. All one needs, to become 
well-bred, is to practise thinking 
about other people. 


Stoutness, by the way, is an excep- 
tion to my rule about accentuating 
your most striking characteristic. <A 
stout woman should wear soft fabrics 
in long lines. Curving diagonal lines 
are best, because they are graceful 
and have a lengthening and narrow- 
ing effect. I have secn stout women 
who were very attractive. They had 
good coloring, sometimes beautiful 
hands and _ “feet, were carefully 
dressed, exquisitely groomed, and 
best of all, had a charming manner 
and a vivid personality. 

Many women never critically ex- 
amine their appearance. I have seen 
a dainty little Dresden china type of 
girl dressed in a straight, flat dancing 
frock of bright red which made her 
look absolutely ugly. What she 
needed was something soft and airy; 
perhaps white, or, say, a two-toned 
chiffon, white and pink, with scal- 
loped rows of small white ruffles. In 
white she would have looked like a 
bit of thistledown. 

The art of being attractive, like 
any other art, has to be learned. But 
the learning is more simple than most 
people realize. And since we depend 
on women for most of the charm and 
grace and beauty of life, we might 
consider attractiveness not merely as 
an art but also a duty. 
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The Fetish of the Job 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (November, '25) 


Anonymous (See note on page 543) 


FEW months ago I threw off the 

burden of a lie with which I have 

struggled for 15 years; a lie 
which has distorted my whole life. 
That lie is the myth of The Job. 

It began when I was a girl. The 
talk was always about jobs. Never 
an intimation of any purpose or rea- 
son in life beyond the job. 

It did not occur to me to question 
the rightness of such a world. For 
all the magazines and newspapers 
were constantly printing the pictures 
—as in later years they printed mine 
—of men and women who had ‘‘made 
good”’ on their jobs. If you couldn’t 
make a lot of money you weren’t suc- 
cessful. That axiom was universal, 
and I never questioned it. It was 
right to make lots of money, to work 
hard all the time, to hold on to your 
job. 

I just tumbled into any job. Now 
there are vocational experts who will 
fit you for the right job. Your 
straight and narrow path will lie de- 
fore you, and you will make good 
with all the intensity and narrow- 
ness that is possible. In schools and 
colleges the emphasis is not on the 
beauty and the adventure and the 
pity of life. It is on “how to make 
good.”’ The result is solemn and ox- 
eyed young people instead of eager 
and delighted and troubled and ex- 
asperating ones, as properly spirited 
young people should be. 

I know the head of a great cor- 
poration who is always seniing out 
long high-sounding pronouncements 
on the virtues of faithful servitude 
and extolling the glories of hard 
work. Truly, a successful, a great 
man; yet he has his own tragedy. 
His own son is worthless—that is, he 
hates office jobs—and is full of de- 
light and wit and a sense of beauty. 
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What matters the truth that his son 
has taken a run-down farm, and by 
years of hard work transformed it 
into a place whose beauty is the talk 
of the county? What matters that 
his son is his own architect and 
builder and his own landscape gar- 
dener, building with a quicker taste 
than many a professional? You can- 
not count his success in dollars. He 
is the lifegiver to a whole circle of 
people; yet by our standards he is a 
miserable failure. There is no hon- 
orable place in the American scheme 
for this kind of man. He may work 
every day, but it isn’t real work be- 
cause he doesn’t go down in the com- 
muting train every morning, and he 
makes no money. 

We disparage anyone who doesn’t 
make money no matter how worthily 
he occupies his time. Success in our 
country means making money. A 
foreign woman and I were discussing 


a certain person. ‘Is he a success?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘Yes, he makes lots of 
money.’ “I understand that,’ she 


murmured. “I mean, is he a success- 
ful human being?” It was the first 
time in my life that I had heard the 
question couched with _ spiritual 
rather than material implications. 

I think of a man who was once 
my boss, 60 by now, and yet innocent 
of experience. Since he was a little 
boy he had sat in his shop. So he 
gave a million dollars to found an art 
museum—the only effort he could 
make toward gaining for himself any 
place among the things that seemed 
to matter in beautiful living. Ina 
kinder, more leisurely civilization 
with a tradition of honorable leisure 
he could have had real happiness pot- 
tering about in his garden, noticing 
the arrival of a new pair of robins, 
writing books on roses, fussing with 
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his pipe and a book, sitting long, lazy 
hours on a chair out on his wide, 
quiet lawns—really living instead of 
giving dollars to pile up what must 
for him personally ever remain ster- 
ile marble halls. 

In America we don’t know how to 
live. We will not take the chances 
individuality involves. We will not 
realize that a higher form of life 
comes from taking a chance, that life 
comes through fear and pain and the 
chance of failure as well as through 
being good and always being right. 
The person who has a job is always 
right—the world is on his side. 

I don’t say job-holding isn’t neces- 
sary and admirable for some people, 
but I object to its being made the 
end of all life. I object to its em- 
phasis in our civilization. Growth of 
understanding, enjoyment of all the 
fine things of life, toleration, kindli- 
ness—these are some of the real ends 
of life, and jobs atrophy, rather than 
strengthen, our faculties in these di- 
rections. I have won the right to say 
these things because I am always in- 
troduced to audiences as “‘the first 
woman who ever” did thus and so: 
I have been written up in success ar- 
ticles, and I am asked to speak be- 
fore clubs on how to do likewise. 


I have asked many young Ameri- 
cans I met in Paris, in Berlin, in Vi- 
enna, why they were there. Because 
living is cheap, they answered. Be- 
cause I can live without ridicule or 
disapproval, think and do as I please 
on the little money I have. Because 
I don’t have to bend the knee to a 
society in which only one thing 
counts—money. 


One of the most absorbing sights 
in Paris to me was the lounge of my 
hotel. During and after dinner all 
the American women talked about 
was the bargains they had picked up. 
Their men would sit by, silent, twid- 
dling their thumbs. Here was a 
world of color, of romance, yet they 
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sat miserably longing for coffee as 
only it was made at home. 


Then one would look at a Cunti- 
nental family in the same room. Men 
and women together, all laughing 
and talking, lively, mature, sophisti- 
cated, interested; understanding one 
another and human. By their side 
our American fathers looked like 
shy boys. Their jobs being the only 
thing they could talk about fluently, 
they were silent in an atmosphere 
where the fact that the bottom had 
fallen out of the market didn’t mat- 
ter. Busy all day at the office, they 
had no time or patience with the 
art of just conversing, with the 
subtle, mysterious flowerings of the 
mind. 


Money means little to me, so long 
as I can make my living expenses. 
So I live out a day going to the nur- 
seryman’s and picking up some ex- 
ceptional plants and learning some- 
thing from him about rare flowers, 
instead of just mailing him an order. 
I laugh with my butcher about the 
amusing foibles of human beings; I 
cook, I clean—only as much as is 
necessary—lI take my children to see 
Peter Pan in the movies, and then we 
go to the Greek’s for our rare ice 
cream soda. I walk, I gossip, I read 
—-and I write a little. That is very 
little to want from life, but that lit- 
tle which means true and joyous liv- 
ing to me I should never get from 
the most important jobs I have ever 
held. 

We have got to admit that it is 
really more important to live out life 
with dignity, the acceptance, and the 
fullness of animals than it is to hold 
the best job in the world. We have 
got to admit in our creed of success 
that it is more important to be a 
lovely, brave, and beautiful human 
being than it is to hold the biggest 
job or to make the most money in all 
the world. I cannot do that and hold 


a job, so I have had to give up the 
jobs. 
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The Story of Annapolis 


Condensed from The Mentor 


C. 8. Alden, Prof. of English, U. 8. Naval Academy 


EFORE the Revolution Annapolis 
was among the most distin- 
guished cities in all the 13 colo- 

nies,—not only for its commerce but 
for its culture. Here King William’s 
School was founded in 1694; here 
one of the first theaters in Ameri- 
ca was established; here were lovely 
and accomplished ladies; here fa- 
mous race horses were run; here the 
wealthy Charles Carroll lived. Since 
the Revolution it has slowly declined; 
but its old dignity and its mellow 
atmosphere are reminiscent of the 
18th century. Many of the streets 
still cling to their good old Tory 
names: Prince George, King George, 
Hanover, Fleet, Cornhill, and Duke 
of Gloucester. 

The Naval Academy is always at- 
tractive, but perhaps seen at its very 
best on a bright morning in April or 
May. The academy band is playing, 
and interminable columns of mid- 
shipmen are on their way to or from 
recitation, stepping out to a lively 
march. The Severn River glitters a 
few hundred feet to the east, and one 
or two sails on Chesapeake Bay slide 
into view from around the massive 
buildings to the south. 

In a crypt in the Main Gate is the 
final resting place of John Paul 
Jones. For 113 years this redoubt- 
able sea rover lay in an unknown 
grave in Paris. In 1777 Jones sub- 
mitted a plan to Congress, suggesting 
in essentials the future Naval Acad- 
emy. But it remained for Bancroft, 
the historian and Secretary of the 
Navy, to found it in 1845. 

When the academy, with its small 
supply of guns, was threatened with 
capture in April, 1861, it was decided 
to transfer the institution to New- 
port, R. I.; there, quartered on the 
frigates Constitution and Santee and 
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in the old Atlantic Hotel, midship- 
men during the next four years had 
their training. 

War and hospital camps devas- 
tated the beautiful grounds of the 
Academy. But Vice-Admiral Porter, 
in 1865, secured appropriations for 
new buildings and brought fresh life 
to the academy. It was he who 
stressed gymnasium practice, encour- 
aged more hops, and introduced for 
the first time amateur theatricals and 
athletics. 

The present massive buildings of 
the Naval Academy had their begin- 
ning about the time of the Spanish- 
American War. When war broke 
out, the three upper classes were 
granted their desire and, instead of 
being sent off on a practice cruise, 
were placed on real warships engaged 
in hostile operations. During the 
World War the enrollment of the 
Academy was more than doubled, and 
numbers steadily increased up to 
1924, when the maximum of 2,500 
midshipmen was reached. This num- 
ber Congress decided to materially 
reduce this year. 

A midshipmen is enrolled only 
upon appointment. Each Senator or 
Congressman may have, in all classes, 
three whom he has designated. The 
President may appoint 15 at large 
(as a rule, these are officers’ sons), 
and the Secretary of the Navy may 
appoint 100 enlisted men from the 
fleet. They must all be between 16 
and 20 years old on admission, and 
they must pass what is to many a 
severe mental and physical examina- 
tion. In lieu of the mental examina- 
tion, a certificate may be presented 
from an accredited high school. 

The first group of candidates re- 
port ordinarily in June. Sixty to 80 
lads will come from all parts of the 
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country, and they look little like fu- 
ture officers. And yet, the academy 
will make of them, in a few months, 
a clean-cut, well-set-up class, such as 
any institution would be proud of. 
This is the molding process of the 
navy. 


The three upper classes are away 
during the summer on their practice 
cruise. So the training of the new 
fourth class, or ‘“‘plebes,’’ occupies 
the attention of all officers, and they 
whip the raw material into shape 
with relentless enthusiasm. The 
physical benefit to the class is soon 
shown by a marked gain in size, 
weight, and general health. 

The upper classes, after their prac- 
tice cruise, and a month’s leave, make 
a serious point of surrounding the 
newcomers with the atmosphere of 
their profession. They are catechized 
in naval history and seamanship. 
They learn that their room is not on 
the first or second floor but on the 
“first deck”’ or “‘second deck.’’ No 
matter how promptly they fall in at 
formations, they are admonished 
“Shake a leg there!’”’ The raw re- 
cruit who plants his spoon upright in 
his coffee cup is saved from the er- 
ror of his ways by the first classlman 
at the head of the table givine the 
warning cry of “Man overboar2!”’ 

Important in the education of the 
midshipman is the entrusting of dis- 
cipline to them. Thus the mainte- 
nance of order in Bancroft Hall with 
its miles and miles of corridors is 
virtually in the hands of the first 
class. 

Reveille sounds at 6:15, and from 
that hour until the day enées with 
taps at 10 there is little idle time. 
The work is divided into ten depart- 
ments, of which six are technical and 
four are non-technical. There are 16 
hours of recitation a week, and six 
hours of drill. Full reports of marks 
are published each month. 

After eight months of this rather 
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stiff regime there comes the summer 
cruise of three months, with all kinds 
of service from swabbing decks and 
coaling ship to navigation and tur- 
ret drills. On a recent cruise the 
squadron went to Panama and then 
to Honolulu. On the next cruise the 
squadron went to the Azores and then 
to Christiania, where the ‘‘bloods’’ 
danced with the Queen of Norway; 
later the ships visited Lisbon and 
Gibraltar. 


Being a part of the service, the 
midshipman is entitled to pay from 
the day he is swornin. This at pres- 
ent is $65 a month, and in addition 
he has a mess allowance. Of his pay, 
$240 is reserved each year to be ap- 
plied to his outfit of uniforms when 
he graduates. 


The Naval Academy exhibits a 
striking combination of strenuous 
study and whole-hearted play. Great 
emphasis is placed on _ athletics, 
though not at the expense of schol- 
arship. Also the midshipmen’s rec- 
reation is found in society. Satur- 
days and Sundays are days of color 
and gayety. The summit is reached 
during ‘June Week,’ when there are 
no recitations or study hours to dis- 
turb the unalloyed happiness. Little 
Annapolis is crowded to bursting. 
The drills and dress parades of June 
Week no one would willingly miss, 
and the girl chosen to present the 
colors to the winning company would 
hardly change her lot to be a future 
queen of England. And there is the 
Superintendent’s Garden Party on 
one of the evenings, and on the next 
the magnificent Farewell Ball. 


This happy social life, the exacting 
curriculum, the eager athletic rivalry, 
the stern discipline with training in 
the exercise of command—all are 
combined to fit the midshipmen for 
the profession in which they will 
soon take an active part. If the 
Naval Academy can be described by 
a single term, it is the great School 
of Leadership. 
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Where Workmen Are Capitalists 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (November 7, '25) 
W. O. Saunders 


HAT does the typical working- 

man want most? I asked this 

question of Louis Schulte, a 
blacksmith in the employ of The 
Procter & Gamble Company at Cin- 
cinnati. I also put it to Charlie Bate- 
man, who has a job in the boiler- 
room of the same company. 

Said Schulte, ‘It’s the uncertainty 
about a job that takes the heart out 
of a man.”’ Bateman agreed. Said 
he, ‘“‘Knowing your job’s safe is the 
first thing you want.” 

Both men wanted security. They 
wanted what a million workingmen 
in the British Isles haven’t got. They 
wanted what four million American 
workingmen didn’t have during the 
depression five years ago. Now 
Schulte and Bateman, and several 
thousand of their fellow employees, 
have this assurance and much more. 
Each one of them, after six months’ 
employment with the company, is 
guaranteed 48 weeks’ work a year 
for the remainder of his working life. 
At one stroke this promise wipes out 
for them the dread which hangs over 
the heads of millions of industrial 
workers in every civilized country. It 
gives them an assured future. They 
can buy homes, plan for the educa- 
tion of their children, and look for- 
ward cheerfully to old age. 

That’s a part of the Procter plan, 
but it is merely the beginning of 
what I would call an industrial evo- 
lution.. Let’s see how it worked out 
in the cases of the two men just men- 
tioned. 

Louis Schulte has always earned 
fair wages as a blacksmith, though 
never as much as many a working- 
man in the skilled trades who finds 
himself penniless and dependent in 
old age. Out of his earnings he has 
saved enough to make the payments 
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which have bought him 600 shares 
of company stock. From these he 
draws an income of $3,000 a year. 
He worries about the future as little 
as John D. Rockefeller. 


Charlie Bateman started with the 
company as a common laborer, firing 
boilers at $15 a week—not much, 
perhaps, as wages go in some trades. 
But out of his wages, plus his divi- 
dends, he has saved enough to pur- 
chase 550 shares of company stock, 
besides a $15,000 house, fully paid 
for. 

Schulte and Bateman were perhaps 
exceptional men. So let us take an 
ordinary case. James Cornell enters 
the employ of the company at a wage 
of $1,000 a year, which is the going 
rate for unskilled labor. Ordinarily 
he would spend it all and be poor all 
his life, leaving his children to start 
just where he started. But he is per- 
suaded to let his employers take out 
five per cent of his wages to apply 
on the purchase of stock. That is 
only $50 a year. He gets along, by 
hard scraping, on the remaining 
$950. As the dividends become due 
on the stock he is paying for, they 
are credited to his account, so that 
his first $1,000 worth of stock costs 
him only $300 in ccld cash. 

What happens to every man who 
saves $1,000 happens to James Cor- 
nell. He is not satisfied to stop 
there. He wants to save another $1,- 
000 and another and another. James 
Cornell keeps turning in five per cent 
of his salary and salting away his 
dividends. When he is 41 years old 
he finds himself owning stock worth 
at least $20,000, upon which he is 
drawing dividends equaling his orig- 
inal wage—$1,000 a year. So he 
doesn’t worry either. And his boy, 
with the start James can give him, is 
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likely to be something more than an 
unskilled laborer. 


Already 1,446 employees of the 
Ivorydale works, near Cincinnati, 
own outright 12,401 shares of stock 
(it will be more before this is print- 
ed) with a market value of $1,388,- 
912, on which they are drawing divi- 
dends of something like $172 per 
capita. They have 8,895 shares 
partly paid for. The total holding of 
stock by all employees in all plants 
of the company is 22,386 shares. 
Representatives of these employees 
sit on the board of directors and 
help determine the policies of the 
company. 


The $172 per capita dividend 
doesn’t tell the whole story. When 
James Cornell buys his stock the 
company charges him three per cent 
interest on the deferred payments 
and pays him a ten per cent dividend 
the first year. Next vear the divi- 
dend is 11 per cent, and it goes on 
swelling until in the 11th year it 
reaches 20 per cent. So James’ share 
is much less than $172, as a rule, 
when he starts in, but grows to 
much more than that in later years. 


No wonder James’ company has 
had no strikes for many years. If 
James or Louis Schulte or Charlie 
Bateman should strike, they would 
cut off not only their wages but 
their dividends—in short, they would 
be striking against themselves. Every 
one of these working stockholders 
wants the plant to pay. Naturally 
he doesn’t loaf on his own job and 
he doesn’t tolerate loafers in his 
gang. The men themselves make it 
pleasanter for would-be gentlemen 
of leisure to move on. Most of the 
new employees are men who have 
been recommended by the old-timers. 
Parents bring their children into the 
plant. It isn’t uncommon to find 
three generations of the same family 
at Ivorydale. 

There are two other features of the 
Procter plan. Every worker has been 
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insured against illness, disability and 
death, and upon retirement at 65, 
or in the case of a woman worker at 
60, has been given a pension for the 
remainder of his life. 


Many years ago the company in- 
augurated a profit-sharing plan. It 
failed. The men would get a bonus 
in their pay envelopes once every six 
months and blow it in with a whoop. 
It meant nothing in their lives, but 
an all-too-brief good time. This 
scheme was abolished about 1903, 
and the share-holding plan started. 
It wasn’t thought out in a day. It 
has had many revisions and improve- 
ments. 


Colonel Procter found that it was 
possible to estimate in advance, with 
reasonable accuracy, how much soap 
his company could make and sell in 
a year. Then he spread production 
as evenly as possible through the 
year, instead of working day and 
night to meet the demands of a peak- 
sales period and shutting down for 
an indefinite period when _ sales 
slumped. He thinks that proper or- 
ganization could do the same thing 
for the nation’s supply of food, cloth- 
ing, fuel and building materials and 
for the industries that make them. 

“The chief problem of big business 
today,” says Colonel Procter, ‘‘is to 
shape its policies so that each work- 
er, whether in office or factory, will 
feel that he is a vital part of the 
company, with a personal responsibil- 
ity for its success and a chance to 
share in that success.” 

I don’t think the labor problem 
or the capital problem will ever come 
to a head in this country if enough 
employers do what Colonel Procter 
and a few others have already done. 
How is a worker going to hate his 
boss, or how is the boss going to 
distrust the worker if each knows, 
as he does in these plants, that the 
other is playing fair and square with 
him and that their interests are iden- 
tical? 
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Juliana’ Ss Thanksgiving—1779 


From The Golden Book (November, ’25) 


Juliana Smith 


ee EAR Cousin Betsey :— 
‘ When Thanksgiving 
Day was approaching our dear 
Grandmother Smith, who is some- 
times a little desponding of Spirit as 
you well know, did her best to per- 
suade us that it would be better to 
make it a Day of Fasting and Prayer 
in view of the Wickedness of our 
Friends &c. the Vileness of our Ene- 
mies. I am sure you can hear Grand- 
mother say that and see her shake 
her cap border. But indeed there 
was some occasion for her remarks, 
for our resistance to an unjust au- 
thority has cost our beautiful Coast 
Towns very dear the last year & all 
of us have had much to suffer. But 
my dear Father brought her to a 
more proper frame of Mind, so that 
by the time the Day came she was 
ready to enjoy it almost as well as 
Grandmother Worthington did, & 
she, you will remember, always sees 
the bright side. In the meanwhile 
we had all of us been working hard 
to get all things in readiness to do 
honor to the Day. 

“This year it was Uncle Simeon’s 
turn to have the dinner at his house, 
but of course we all helped them as 
they help us when it is our turn, & 
there is always enough for us all to 
do. All the baking of pies & cakes 
was done at our house & we had the 
big oven heated and filled twice each 
day for three days before it was all 
done, & everything was Good, though 
we did have to do without some 
things that ought to be used. Neither 
Love nor Money could buy Raisins, 
but our good red cherries dried with- 
out the pits, did almost as well & 
happily Uncle Simeon still had some 
spices in store. The tables were set 
in the Dining Hall and even that big 
room had no space to spare when we 
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were all seated. The servants had 
enough ado to get around the Tables 
& serve us all without oversetting 
things. There were our two Grand- 
mothers side by side. They are al- 
ways handsome old Ladies, but now, 
many thought, they were handsomer 
than ever, & happy they were to look 
around upon so many of their de- 
scendants. Uncle and Aunt Simeon 
presided at one Table, & Father & 
Mother at the other. Besides us five 
boys & girls there were two of the 
Gales & three Elmers, besides James 
Browne & Ephriam Cowles. We had 
them at our Table because they could 
be best supervised there. Most of 
the students had gone to their own 
homes for the week, but Mr. Skiff 
and Mr. were too far away from 
their homes. They sat at Uncle Sim- 
eon’s table & and so did Uncle Paul 
and h‘s family, five of them in all, & 
Cousins Phin & Poll. Then there 
were six of the Livingstone family 
next door. They had never seen a 
Thanksgiving Dinner before, having 
been used to keep Christmas Day in- 
stead, as is the wont in New York 
and Province. Then there were four 
Old Ladies who have no longer 
Homes or Children of their own & 
so came to us. They were invited by 
my Mother, but Uncle and Aunt Sim- 
eon wished it so. 


“Of course we could have no 
Roast Beef. None of us have tasted 
Beef this three years back as it all 
must go to the Army, & too little 
they get, poor fellows. But Mayquit- 
tymaw’s Hunters were able to get us 
a fine red Deer, so that we had a 
good haunch of Venisson on each 
Table. These were balanced by huge 
Chines of Roast Pork at the other 
ends of the Tables. Then there was 
on one a big Roast Turkey & on 
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the other a Goose, & two big Pigeon 
Pasties. Then there was an abund- 
ance of good vegetables of all the old 
Sorts & one which I do not believe 
you have yet seen. Uncle Simeon had 
imported the Seede from England just 
before the War began & only this year 
was there enough for Table use. It 
is called Sellery & you eat it with- 
out cooking. It is very good served 
with meats. It has to be taken up, 
roots & all & buried in earth in the 
cellar through the winter & only pull- 
ing up some when you want it to use. 
Next year Uncle Simeon says he will 
be able to raise some to give us all. 

“Our Mince Pies were good al- 
though we had to use dried Cherries 
as I told you, & the meat was shoul- 
der of Venisson, instead of Beef. The 
Pumpkin Pies, Apple Tarts & big In- 
dian Puddings lacked for nothing 
save Appetite by the time we had 
got around to them. 


“Of course we had no Wine. Uncle 
Simeon has still a cask or two, but it 
must all be saved for the sick, & in- 
deed, for those who are well, good 
cider is a sufficient Substitute. There 
was no Plumb Pudding, but a boiled 
Suet Pudding, stirred thick with 
dried Plumbs & Cherries, was called 
by the old name & answered the pur- 
pose. All the other spice had been 
used in the Mince Pies, so for this 
Pudding we used a Jar of West In- 
dia preserved Ginger which chanced 
to be left of the last shipment which 
Uncle Simeon had from there. We 
chopped the Ginger small and stirred 
it through with the Plumbs and Cher- 
ries. It was extraordinary good. The 
Day was bitter cold & when we got 
home from Meeting, which Father 
did not keep over long by reason of 
the cold, we were glad eno’ of the 
fire in Uncle’s Dining Hall, but by 
the time the dinner was one-half 
over those of us who were on the fire 
side of one Table were forced to get 
up & carry our plates with us around 
to the far side of the other Table, 
while those who had sat there were 
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glad to bring their plates around to 
the fire side to get warm. All but 
the Old Ladies who had a screen put 
behind their chairs. 

“Uncle Simeon was in his best 
mood, and you know how good that 
is! He kept both Tables in a roar of 
laughter with his droll stories of the 
day when he was studying medicine 
in Edinborough; & afterwards he & 
Father & Uncle Paul joined in sing- 
ing Hymns & Ballads. You know 
how fine their voices go together. 
Then we all sang a Hymn and after- 
wards my dear Father led us in 
prayer, remembering all Absent 
Friends before the Throne of Grace, 
& much I wished that my dear Bet- 
sey was here as one of us, as she 
has been of yor. 


“We did not rise from the Table 
until it was quite dark, & when the 
dishes had been cleared away we all 
got around the fire as close as we 
could, & cracked nuts, & sang songs, 
& told stories. At least some told, 
& others listened. You know nobody 
can exceed the two Grandmothers at 
telling tales of all the things they 
have seen themselves, & repeating 
those of the early years in New Eng- 
land, & even some in the Old Eng- 
land, which they had heard in their 
youth from their Elders. My Father 
says it is a goodly custom to hand 
down all worthy deeds and traditions 
from Father to Son, as the Israel- 
ites were commanded to do about 
the Passover & as the Indians here 
have always done, because the Word 
that is spoken is remembered longer 
than the one that is written. . 
Brother Jack, who did not reach here 
until late on Wednesday though he 
left the College very early on Mon- 
day Morning & rode with all due 
diligence considering the _ snow, 
brought an orange to each of the 
Grandmothers, but Alas! they were 
frozen in his saddle bags. We soaked 
the frost out in cold water, but I 
guess they were not as good as they 
should have been. 


“JULIANA SMITH.” 
The Reader's Digest 
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Trade Follows the Film 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (November 7, ’25) 
Edward G. Lowry 


T is not the quality of American 
motion pictures, it is not the 
movie as an amusement, that has 
caused commotion among foreigners. 
What does concern them is the dis- 
covery, made abroad before it was 
made here, that the pictures have 


become a factor in international 
trade. They are making the United 
States the best-known and most 


widely advertised country to the very 
remotest habitations of man. 

Our pictures are doing for us what 
the Prince of Wales so frankly and 
so capably is doing for the British. 
International trade is, of courses, 
based on good will. The Prince pro- 
motes good will. Incidentally he 
helps trade. The heir apparent, in 
the United States, in the colonies and 
in South America did something to 
introduce and popularize English 
clothes, shoes, hats, pipes and what 
not. 

Word comes from abroad, from 
many quarters and in increasing vol- 
ume, that the movie stars and their 
associates, and the handsome envi- 
ronment in which they are displayed 
in the films are creating and stimu- 
lating a demand for American wares. 
From Spain, the Near East, Chile, the 
Argentine and Brazil are coming de- 
mands for American office furniture, 
shoes, hardware, clothing and types 
of California bungalows “like those 
we see in the movies.”’ 

The Prince of Wales himself was 
among the earliest to disclose the 
potency of our pictures as a competi- 
tor in securing foreign trade. As 
long ago as 1923 the Prince was say- 
ing in a speech before the British 
National Film League that trade fol- 
lowed the film. He enlarged upon 
the subject to the extent of nearly a 
column in the London Morning Post, 
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in which the speech was reported. 
The same newspaper, commenting on 
the speech, said: “If the United 
States abolished its diplomatic and 
consular services, kept its ships in 
harbor and its tourists at home, and 
retired from the world’s markets, the 
country would still be familiar in the 
uttermost corners of the world. The 
film is to America what the flag was 
once to Britain. By its means Uncle 
Sam may hope some day, if he be 
not checked in time, to Americanize 
the world.” 


An official report to Secretary 
Hoover, from Berlin, states: ‘No 
one has yet been able to estimate 
the large amount of advertising for 
American goods that has come 
through the motion pictures. The 
amusement world of Germany now 
gets its tone from across the Atlan- 
tic. One cannot fail to notice the 
American touch in the clothing of 
many persons. .. .’’ 

A report from Birmingham, Eng- 
land—‘‘Lately British shoe manufac- 
turers have complained that they have 
been at the expense of replacing ma- 
chinery in order to supply American- 
style shoes if they wished to compete 
in trade to the Near East, as the 
people out there demanded the styles 
depicted in our moving pictures.’ 

A bulletin from the American 
Chamber of Commerce for Brazil 
says: ‘“‘There are various American 
products which arouse buying inter- 
est when presented in the Brazilian 
cinema. One of the most striking 
examples is the spread of the Ameri- 
can bungalow style of architecture; 
also of American interior arrange- 
ments. The appearance of soft 
lounging chairs in the display win- 
dows of Rio de Janeiro is of recent 
occurrence,”’ 
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An American firm manufacturing 
sewing machines was surprised to re- 
ceive a number of orders from Java 
and Sumatra. There were no agents 
of the firm out there, but inquiries 
disclosed that an American film 
showing one of the characters sewing 
on one of the firm’s machines had 
brought a small flow of orders to 
the factory. 


The slightest and most remote 
cause can deflect trade from its 
course. When Congress put a 15 per 
cent duty on elephant tusks, they 
wiped out an export trade of more 
than $1,000,000 in cheap print goods 
to the African coast. It was diverted 
to Manchester from a group of New 
England mills. Moreover, at the 
same stroke, a promising going in- 
dustry in the manufacture of ivory 
articles—billiard balls, hair-brushes, 
combs—was killed dead in this coun- 
try and resurrected in Italy. I cite 
these cases to show how delicately 
adjusted is the whole fabric of trade. 


And now the movies threaten to 
reshape in details the structure of 
post-war world trade. To me it is 
more interesting to the imagination 
that the recurrent spectacle of Gloria 
Swanson may cause all the Circas- 
sian girls to bob their hair, with a 
consequent profit to the American 
manufacturers of hair clippers. 





As 85 per cent of all the motion 
pictures shown in the world are Amer- 
ican made, the industry is an actual 
factor in our international relation- 
ships. You may recall that at one 
period Mexican and Japanese villains 
were almost the rule in motion-pic- 
ture dramas. For a year or more all 
the villains have been Americans and 
the Japanese and Mexicans have faded 
out as oppressors of the virtuous. 
That elimination marked a step in 
the progress of the education through 
experience of the motion-picture pro- 
ducers. It was one of the industry’s 
most important lessons in statecraft 
and the conduct of foreign relations. 


It is now the practice to ascertain 
the feelings of a foreign government 
about a book or play concerning its 
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own nationals before the story is 
filmed. For example, a story about 
the Japanese was offered the pro- 
ducers a little while ago. Inquiry 
through the Japanese Embassy at 
Washington disclosed that the Japa- 
nese Government would be pleased if 
one feature of Japanese life which 
was emphasized in the picture was 
not brought before the world on the 
screen. That was enough. The pic- 
ture was not made. 


But more often the proposed pic- 
ture of foreign scenes enlists the co- 
operation of the foreign government 
whose counsel is sought. Madame 
Sans Gene was made into a picture 
in France by an American producer 
with the closest cooperation of the 
French Government. The Italian 
Government was equally helpful in 
the filming of Ben Hur and The Eter- 
nal City. Much help has been given 
also in making English historical 
pictures. 


To avoid giving offense to other 
nations has become a fundamental 
rule of the industry. Will H. Hays 
spoke for the chief producers when 
he said: “I do not believe I am too 
enthusiastic or too visionary when I 
say that the motion picture may be, 
probably will be, the greatest instru- 
ment yet known for the bringing 
about of better understandings be- 
tween man and man and between na- 
tion and nation. When we know one 
another we do not hate one another. 
When we do not hate we do not make 
war.”’ 


What quality is inherent in the 
American picture that causes every 
sort of foreigner to prefer it to his 
own? One explanation made to me is 
this: European films lack gayety; 
they do not portray happiness. Our 
pictures show people having fun. To 
peoples recovering from the shock of 
war, these happy pictures are beacon 
lights of hope. They make the spec- 
tators forget their cares. But, what- 
ever the reason, the world likes 
American movies—and they have be- 
come a factor in trade and in our in- 
ternational relationships. 
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Meteors 


Condensed from The Scientific Monthly (November, '25) 
George P. Merrill, Dept. of Geology, U. 8S. National Museum 


FEW months ago, on a bright, 

cloudless day in midsummer, a 

funeral was being held in the 
churchyard of a little town in the 
West. In the midst of the services 
there came from the sky four terrific 
explosions followed by shrill, whis- 
tling sounds, and smokepuffs were 
seen high in the air; then a quan- 
tity of rock fragments, the largest 
weighing nearly 40 pounds, came to 
the ground and buried themselves in 
the earth. Naturally many of the 
people were much frightened at such 
a bombardment, and some were dis- 
posed to regard it with a considerable 
degree of superstition. In the light 
of history, however, the matter has 
become commonplace. 

We now know that masses of stone 
or metal may fall from space. Where 
they come from we are not prepared 
to say definitely, but of what they 
are we are now fully cognizant, and 
we call them meteorites. 

One very interesting feature of 
meteorite falls is little appreciated 
by the public at large. While we 
were taught as school children that 
the weight of the atmosphere is such 
as to exercise a pressure of approxi- 
mately 15 pounds to each square inch 
of surface, it was not very firmly 
impressed upon us that this pressure 
might be enormously increased by 
the motion of either the air or that 
of a body moving in the air, itself 
quiet. We are brought to a realiza- 
tion of it, however, when we stagger 
against a March gale of wind, or ride 
on the front seat of a rapidly mov- 
ing automobile. But these speeds 
are tame compared with that of a 
meteor, which often comes into our 
atmosphere traveling at a rate of from 
25 to 50 miles a second, or 50 to 100 
times as fast as the swiftest projectile 
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from our most powerful pieces of 
ordnance. What happens? There 
will be brought to bear upon it a 
pressure of not less than 10,009 
pounds per square inch, and the me- 
teorite, if of friable stone, is crushed 
to fragments. If the meteorite is of 
iron it may withstand the pressure, 
but in either case it catches fire 
and may be completely consumed. 
Out of the millions of meteors that 
come into our atmosphere every day 
a very large proportion of them are 
burned up. It is these that form 
the shooting stars that may fre- 
quently be seen on clear, cloudless 
nights stealing silently across a sec- 
tion of the sky and disappearing. It 
is only when of sufficient size to 
escape destruction that they come 
crashing to earth in the manner I 
have described. And this gives us 
opportunity to consider for a moment 
what might happen to our earth were 
it not for its protective armor plate 
of atmosphere. It has been calcu- 
lated that any iron meteorite must 
lose 90 per cent of its substance by 
being burned away in its passage, 
while its speed is checked from whole 
miles a second to that of a body 
falling merely from the attraction of 
gravity. Think then of the bom- 
bardment to which we would be sub- 
jected were there no atmosphere to 
protect us and the meteorites were 
ten times as heavy. 

Of all the meteors that come into 
our atmosphere but a small portion 
survive to reach the earth, as I have 
already noted, and a still smaller 
number are found and preserved. So 
far as we have information but two 
fell within the limits of the United 
States in 1924. Meteors are always 
of stone, or metal, usually a mixture 
of the two. As Descartes wrote maay 
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years ago, “It is proper to infer that 
the earth and the heavens are made 
of one and the same matter.’”” Where 
meteors come from we are by no 
means sure. The most satisfactory 
theory would seem to be that they 
are fragments of comets which have 
gone to pieces. 


War’s Hate Propaganda 

A peculiarly noisome cat was let 
out of the bag by Brig. Gen. J. V. 
Charteris, formerly chief of intelli- 
gence of the British army, in a re- 
cent address to the National Arts 
Club in New York City. Among the 
whimsical anecdotes of the Great 
War retailed by this warrior was 
one explaining the origin of the fa- 
mous myth that the Germans boiled 
down the corpses of their soldiers— 
“rendered” them for fats and fer- 
tilizers. 


Two photographs, captured from 
Germans, came into English hands. 
One of them showed a train loaded 
with dead horses marked ‘‘Cadaver- 
Fabrik’’ headed for the rendering 
plant. The other showed a train 
taking dead German soldiers to the 
rear for burial. With a chuckle of 
satisfaction General Charteris doc- 
tored the photographs so that the 
caption ‘‘Cadaver-Fabrik’’ appeared 
on the train of dead soldiers. The 
object of this action was to influence 
public opinion in China, where the 
natives revere dead ancestors rather 
more than they do living relatives. 
The photograph and a paragraph 
about it were published in a Chinese 
newspaper, presumably with satisfac- 
tory results. China decided to sup- 
port the Allies in the war to end 
war. Then the story came back to 
Europe and expanded beyond the 
wildest dreams of its creators. A 
question as to the truth of the charge 
was asked in the House of Commons, 
to which General Charteris replied 
that from what he knew of German 
mentality he was prepared to believe 
anything. 

Elated with the success of their 
efforts, the intelligence service de- 
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cided to forge a diary by a German 
soldier describing his horrible work 
in the corpse factory. This diary was 
to be planted on a dead German and 
discovered by an ambitious newspa- 
per correspondent. Reluctantly, 
General Charteris decided against 
this plan as he feared that the forg- 
ery would be discovered and all the 
good work of the British propagan- 
da imperiled. The diary is now in 
the war museum in London. 

No German atrocity was worse 
than this despicable lie. How many 
prisoners were knocked on the head; 
how many wounded bayoneted be- 
cause of the hate and horror it in- 
spired? Who can estimate the har- 
vest of hatred and fear born of such 
evil seed? 

Because the war must be won by 
any means, fair or foul; because 
propaganda is a mighty engine; be- 
cause people stop hating each other 
all too soon unless we feed them 9n 
lies and horrors; because soldiers 
might ‘‘fraternize.’”’ Therefore, we 
will sow the wind of lies and care 
not if we reap the whirlwind of 
hatred and fear.—The Independent. 


Immigration Quotas 


Figures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, show that the pre- 
ponderance of immigration from 
northwestern Europe. desired by the 
friends of our new immigration law, 
has been achieved. The fact that 
quotas from many countries were 
not wholly filled is due to technicali- 
ties in the counting of the passport 
visas abroad and the number of ar- 
rivals here. According to the For- 
eign Language Service, ‘‘The unfilled 
quotas are not due to lack of desire 
to immigrate to the United States. 
On the contrary our consuls have re- 
ported a demand for passports and 
immigration visas which under the 
existing quota allowances could not 
be filled in 190 years for Hungary, 
70 years for Italy and Russia, 50 
years for Rumania, and 10 years for 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Greece.” 
—The World Tomorrow. 
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The Washington Soviets 


Condensed from The Forum (November, '25) 
Donald Wilhelm 


F all ideas, the soviet idea is 
anathema to us Americans; 
worse than any nightmare is the 

mere suspicion that there are soviets 
in Washington. And yet, there they 
are, occupying more floor space and 
with a larger personnel than our 
Congressmen and Senators combined. 
For the soviet idea—once you reduce 
it to a definition to be found in ele- 
mental text-books—implies, simply, 
political representation, not by geo- 
graphical districts or divisions, but 
by professional, vocational, social, or 
other groups. 


In theory we would indignantly 
resent the idea that our Senators and 
Representatives of the Sovereign 
States and people were at the beck 
and call of any but those for whom 
they stood as legal spokesmen. And 
yet we have organized widely, and 
with astonishing thoroughness, to put 
pressures upon our members of Con- 
gress which make them virtual slaves, 
not of their respective constituencies 
but of groups vastly greater in power. 
These pressures account largely for 
the steady diminishment of popular 
respect accorded our legislators. 

When we talk about these pres- 
sures, we call them lobbies, because 
they exercise their pressure through 
paid lobbyists. It would be more 
honest to call them soviets—for 
such, in truth, they are. 


There is the Labor Soviet: the 
American Federation of Labor of- 
ficially boasts that in many years 
Congress has not passed any legisla- 
tion directly inimical to organized 
wage earners, and has, on at least 
one occasion—the Adamson Law—- 
passed legislation that many Con- 
gressmen and Senators would have 
opposed had they been free agents. 
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Then there are the Big Business 
Soviets: virtually every business man 
in the United States bears allegiance 
to organized groups always on duty 
in Washington, and in State capitals 
as well. Today these organized busi- 
ness groups occupy more office space 
in Washington than do our legisla- 
tors themselves. There are too, the 
Women’s Soviets. When the incom- 
ing president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs took office last 
year she said that the Sheppard- 
Towner Act is the best answer to 
what women can do. ‘Congressmen 
who wanted to defeat it,’’ she added, 
“hesitated before the demands of 
two million federated women.”’ 


The farmers, our most conserva- 
tive folk, have learned how to bring 
organized pressure on Congress. They 
have organized themselves under 
highly skilled and highly articulate 
leaders in Washington. Our educa- 
tors too are organized in a highly po- 
tent and effective group. Our engi- 
neers have their Engineering Council 
with Washington offices and leaders. 
There are dozens upon dozens of 
trade associations,—an interesting 
problem and evolution in themselves. 
There are societies, out to get this 
or that politically. There are insti- 
tutes, like the Petroleum Institute 
and the Iron and Steel Institute. 
There are alliances, such as the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, and leagues,— 
leagues for peace, leagues to reform 
this or that, the Anti-Saloon 
League, for example. 


The existence of the Washington 
Soviets, without question, operates to 
disfranchise the individual citizens 
so unfortunate as to be unrepresent- 
ed by any of them. He votes his 
wishes in government indirectly, 
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once in every two years; they express 
their wishes continuously. If he 
takes it upon himself to appear be- 
fore a committee of Congress, 4s 
likely as not there will be no one to 
hear him; let him appear bearing 
credentials, saying that he is the 
agent of two million wage earners, 
two million women, two or more mil- 
lion farmers, or so many million 
dollars of capital,—then and only 
then will he be heard. 


There are times when one lobbyist 
will represent not one but six or 
eight powerful groups. In Washing- 
ton there is a luncheon club where 
the executive secretaries of a dozen 
or so powerful groups systematically 
confer. And one of these secretaries 
is on record as saying that he would 
rather have the support, anent any 
legislation, of five or six of his asso- 
ciates than have behind him the sup- 
port of so many States. 


These soviets, moreover, thouzh 
varied in kind, employ more or less 


the same technique. For this pur- 
pose they maintain paid publicity 
agents. The National Press Club in 


Washington has a membership of 
1,900 newspaper men. Yet, there are 
times when there are more press 
agents than journalists in the city. 


All the soviets use lobbyists. A 
Congressman estimated recently that 
these lobbyists outnumbered the 
members of the House and Senate by 
six to one. Think of it! Six pres- 
sure exerters to every harassed rep- 


resentative of the Sovereign States 
and people! 

There may be some who deem 
lobbying respectable, yet the most 


profound student of our American in- 
stitutions, the late James Bryce, te- 
marked that “lobbying is so disagree- 
able and humiliating that all men 
shrink from it except those who are 
stimulated by direct personal inter- 
est, and thése soon throw away all 
scruples. The most dangerous are 
ex-members of Congress who know 
how things are to be managed.”’ 


It is a tragic commentary on the 
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state of the nation that there are so 
many lawyers indigenous to Wash- 
ington. There are many more than 
in any other American city of the 
same population. There are more than 
1,800 lawyers resident in Washing- 
ton—a third more than there are in 
Detroit, which is twice as large. A 
majority of them have some connec- 
tion with the Washington soviets. 


One is reminded of the picture sug- 
gested by Will Rogers. He went to 
the Union Station at dawn one morn- 
ing, he relates, to see the lawyers of 
Messrs. Sinclair and Doheny unload. 
The next morning the Government’s 
two oil attorneys arrived “on a local, in 
a coach where they had been sleep- 
ing on their necks all the way from 
Cheyenne. No wonder,” he con- 
cludes, “‘Uncle Sam sometimes loses 
out!” 


It is the ceaseless and increasing 
pressure of the soviets that is ever 
making sig Government, bigger. 
Whenever we want anything done ur- 
gently enough, we organize a soviet 
and put it over. Pressure here, pres- 
sure there, pressure everywhere,— 
government in the legislative branch 
becomes a mere yielding to extra- 
legal powers. Laws that answer to 
the demands, not of a majority, but 
of a highly organized minority, are 
passed, and the burden of their en- 
forcement added to the already too 
great load of the executive. 


5 


The Soviet pressures, likewise, ac- 
count for the strange uniformity in 
the platforms of the two major par- 
ties. Long before the conventions 
gather, pressures are at work upon 
the party leaders. 

What the end will be only the his- 
torian will tell. 


But meanwhile let us be honest 
with ourselves, let us admit that it 
is here in capitalistic America, and 
not in Bolshevik Russia, that the 
soviet idea has reached its highest de- 
velopment in modern times. 
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Harvard Fashions in Morals 


Condensed from The Ladies’ 


URRENT novels that have col- 
leges for their background need- 
lessly torment mothers, because 

they describe the conduct of a very 
small minority of students in any 
given college. The impression made 
by these books is that college is a 
place where a young man majors in 
alcoholism, elects sex indulgence for 
his supplementary subject and 
rounds out his course by learning to 
cheat at examinations. The writers 
of the books know that the nonsen- 
sational but usual phases of student 
life would not attract sufficient atten- 
tion. 

The consensus of opinion among 
Harvard students, faculty, and alum- 
ni living in Boston, is that about half 
of the student body at Harvard today 
is bone-dry. Prior to prohibition not 
more than one-quarter of it could 
have been so rated. The increase in 
temperance, however, is attributed 
more to the expense and difficulty of 
obtaining liquor than to any abati- 
nence on moral grounds. But the 
practical improvement is not fully in- 
dicated by such percentages. Form- 
erly the majority of the drinkers 
were classed as moderate but fre- 
quent or even habitual users. Now, 
even in the group not bone-dry, 
drinking for a large majority is in- 
frequent and only incidental to some 
special occasion. Even that seems to 
be on the decline. 

For instance, it was a time-hon- 
ored custom for the senior class to 
charter a boat each spring and go to 
one of the islands in Boston harbor 
for a picnic. Kegs of beer and sand- 
wiches made the traditional simple 
feast. But with the coming of pro- 
hibition surreptitious bottles of hard 
liquor were substituted for the beer 
by such of the seniors as thought 
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that the picnic would be impossible 
without something to drink. The new 
way became unpopular, and the se- 
nior class last year abandoned the 
picnic altogether. 

All the student clubs which form- 
erly served drinks to members voted 
several years ago to discontinue the 
practice, but the clubs do not under- 
take to control the action of individ- 
ual members who may or may not 
supply themselves privately. 

Harvard has done fully as well as 
any nonacademic community of simi- 
lar size in increasing the net amount 
of temperance. Since prohibition 
went into effect only one Harvard 
student has been arrested for driving 
an automobile while intoxicated. The 
University has not had a single case 
of death or illness from wood alcohol 
or other poisonous substitute for 
liquor. 

Cheating in examinations is an of- 
fense at Harvard which calls for ex- 
pulsion. There have been no such 
eases at Harvard the past two years, 
and only one the year before. 

In the course of a week at Harvard 
I attended two student dances. One 
was at the Harvard Union. There 
were 1,000 men and women at the 
dance. There was not the slightest 
indication on the dancing floor or in 
the lobbies or cloakrooms that there 
was any drinking. Very few of the 
girls smoked cigarettes. The other 
dance was given by an exclusive stu- 
dent organization. gain, no liquor 
was in evidence. 

I mentioned to an undergraduate 
the sex and rum orgies described in 
one novel, particularly a chapter con- 
cerning a dance given in the house of 
one of the student clnbs. He said: 
“There is only one occasion when a 
woman is ever admitted to a Harvard 
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clubhouse. When a member becomes 
engaged, it is customary for him to 
bring the girl to his club for after- 
noon tea and to meet his fellow mem- 
bers. No other women are invited.”’ 


There are about 3000 undergradu- 
ates at Harvard, and 4000 graduate 
students. Out of each entering class 
of 800 or 900 not more than 150 are 
likely to get into the ten aristocratic 
so-called final clubs in their junior or 
senior years. There are also various 
activity clubs, and about 300 stu- 
dents get into these miscellaneous or- 
ganizations each year. Recently all 
these clubs voted not to take in any 
members of the freshman class. This 
move was a great aid to President 
Lowell in his effort to keep first-year 
students by themselves in the new 
freshman dormitories, so that the 
students will know each other better 
as they go through college. 

To an outsider the Harvard clubs 
are most interesting as adjuncts of 
the fashionable Back Bay society of 
Boston. The relationship is a very 
real factor in the college life of the 
300 or 400 students affected—but a 
most serious drain on the time and 
energy of the student. The Back 
Bay does not recognize as social eli- 
gibles for either marriage or danc- 
ing any Harvard students who are 
not in the final clubs. It does recog- 
nize, however, all who are in those 
organizations. The Boston hostess 
has the membership lists of all the 
clubs, and sends her invitations to all 
students whose names she finds on 
them It is a tradition of the Back 
Bay that the husbands for its daugh- 
ters must come from the exclusive set 
in Harvard. The season of debutante 
dances begins about the middle of 
November and runs through to 
March. As a rule these dances are 
given five evenings a week, so a man 
can keep going every night if he 
wants to. There will be a dozen or 
more big dinners at private houses 
before each dance, and then they all 
come together in a hotel or some 
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country club for the dancing. One stu- 
dent victim said, ‘‘At the dinners in 
the houses there are generally cham- 
pagne and punch, but there is noth- 
ing to drink at the big dances them- 
selves, and I have seen very few 
flasks.”’ 


The attitude of the students to- 
ward their work is the surest evi- 
dence of sound conditions. It is no 
longer regarded by anyone as a dis- 
grace to win the Phi Beta Kappa key, 
and studying has become fashionable, 
thanks very largely to the new tuto- 
rial system and the general examina- 
tions. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot said, ‘In my 
opinion the true picture of Harvard 
is to be found in the earnestness and 
decency of the hundreds who crowd 
Appleton Chapel, and who fill the 
great reading room of Widener Li- 
brary every evening. So far as sex 
is concerned, I am convinced that 
conditions are much better today 
than when I was in college 35 years 
ago. Neither is there so much drink- 
ing as when I was in college. My 
course in ethics leads inevitably to 
frank discussion of morals. A month 
or more of this course is devoted to 
the subject of chastity. The students 
discuss it with earnestness and sin- 
cere interest, but never with a note 
of flippancy. I have asked them what 
they thought of the double standard 
of morals for men and women. With- 
out exception they denounce it. They 
subscribe unhesitatingly to the belief 
that a man should be as pure as his 
wife. I know they meanit. Twenty- 
five years ago in this country it would 
have been impossible to have got 
from a group of young men such 
unanimous condemnation of the 
double standard. 


“There is no question but what 
the students do twice as much study- 
ing as they did 30 years ago. This 
is because the college has stiffened 
its requirements and the students 
have been equal to meeting the situa- 
tion.”’ 
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Good Business: A True Story 


Condensed from The Ati!antic Monthly (November, ’25) 


Frank Brandon 


T was a warm, delicious spring eve- 
I ning and I had strolled over after 

dinner at the Faculty Club to chat 
with the banker, who was Senior 
Trustee of the great university which 
I served as a humble instructor. The 
bond which had drawn us together 
was our mutual admiration for the 
poet Horace. The banker had gath- 
ered a rare collection of early edi- 
tions which he delighted to display 
to another enthusiast, while match- 
ing favorite quotations with my own. 


He was writing at his massive desk 
as I came in, nodded a cordial greet- 
ing, and said, ‘‘Would you like to 
see an interesting document, Profes- 
sor?” He handed me a bank check, 
whose sum ran into six figures. ‘‘It’s 
an installment on my income tax.” 


For a minute I was stunned; then 
I had an inspiration. By the veriest 
luck, I had that afternoon paid my 
own income tax, amounting in all to 
$8.67, and had the duplicate ‘‘work 
sheet” in my pocket. “Would you like 
to see an interesting document?” I 
retorted, and proffered him my 
paper. A sheepish smile overspread 
his face. 


“Now, sir,’’ said I, ‘before we talk 
Horace, I should like to ask you two 


or three thoroughly impertinent 
questions. Do you mind telling me 
what wages you pay your chauf- 


feur?”’ 


“T have three,”’ said he. ‘“‘The head 
chauffeur gets $2,100 a year, besides 
his uniform and his living-quarters.”’ 


“Isn’t that pretty good pay for a 
mere chauffeur?’’ 


“Yes,” the banker admitted, ‘‘but 
he’s a wonderfully expert mechanic 
and a fine driver; and you know, my 
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young friend, that in this world if 
you want a good article you’ve got 
to pay a good price for it. The $1,- 
000 job attracts the $1,000-man, and 
I’m not going to trust my safety to 
any but a good chauffeur.” 


“How much do you pay that amaz- 
ing butler of yours, who always ter- 
rifies me?”’ 


“He is rather a formidable person- 
age, isn’t he? Well, I pay him $2,500 
a year, and of course he has his uni- 
form and room and meals free. You 
see, he’s a real treasure,—lived in 
several noble English families,—and 
as a butler he’s absolutely the last 
word in perfection. And if you want 
a good thing you’ve simply got to pay 
a good price for it. That’s only 
good business.” 


“Aha!” I cried. ‘‘That’s exactly 
what I hoped you would say. Now. 
just one more question. Do you know 
how much this university pays me?’’ 
“No,” he said, ‘‘I don’t.” 


“T’ve had an expensive training to 
fit me for my work. Then, after 1 
had taught three years in another 
great university, I was invited to 
come here, and the lure was a salary 
of $1,100. I’ve been here three years 
and am now earning $1,400. I don’t 
get any clothes free, either, nor room 
and board. And, being a member of 
the Faculty I can’t live as an ordi- 
nary laborer does. I must look neat 
and well-dressed. I need books, I 
need the theater and the Opera and 
the Symphony now and then, else I 
shall grow into an old fogy; and an 
occasional trip to European libraries 
is almost a necessity if I am to keep 
pace with the subject I teach. Mar- 
riage is clearly out of the question, 
at least until I may expect my assist- 
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ant-professorship, some five years 
hence, when my wages will be raised 
to $2,500. 


“Let me put it to you as a plain 
business proposition,’ I continued. 
“One hears on every side the com- 
plaint that college ruins more men 
than it helps. Even you have be- 
wailed the totally inadequate equip- 
ment of the average new colleze 
graduate for business. But it isn’t 
you, and other prosperous men who 
hold the purse strings of all our col- 
leges, who are really to blame? 


“Consider your own case. You 
have a son, now in this college. He 
has been in my classes. You unhesi- 
tatingly entrust him, at the most im- 
portant formative period of his life, 
to the tender mercies of a group of 
teachers whose average salaries are 
far below what you gladly pay to 
mechanics and_ glorified waiters. 
Now, if, as you have said, the $1,000- 
job is held by the $1,000-man, is it 
good business to trust your son to us? 
We must be, by your own showing, a 
pretty shoddy, contemptible lot. You 
will not trust your precious safety to 
a cheap chauffeur, not you! But you 
will trust your own son’s spiritual 
and mental welfare to me, whom you 
pay $700 less than you think neces- 
sary for that same chauffeur! You 
can’t get good service without paying 
a good price, you say. Very well. 
How, then, can you expect your son 
to get the proper training at college? 
If you want a general manager for 
your office, you don’t advertise that 
the salary will be $1,400; you know 
too well how incapable a man who 
would accept that sum would prove. 
Well, then, don’t expect the general 
managers of your son’s education to 
be marvels of efficiency on such sala- 
ries.”’ 


I wondered how soon the great 
man would rise in majestic wrath 
and slay me. _But he only gazed at 
me thoughtfully. 


“Of course,”’ I continued, ‘‘we have 
a considerable number of men on our 
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Faculty here who are extraordinarily 
able and inspiring teachers, and who 
carry on with the job simply because 
they love the work sufficiently to put 
up with its disadvantages. But that 
doesn’t make it a fair arrangement, 
nor is it good business. I know a 
man, for example, who is a born 
teacher. He considered teaching for 
a long time, too. But he wanted to 
marry and taste a little sugar on the 
bread-and-butter of life, so he turned 
all his compelling qualities, all his 
boundless enthusiasm, to the selling 
of bonds. He’s making around $60,- 
000 a year. But some college has lost 
in him a wonderfully inspiring teach- 
er, although he would gladly have 
chosen the profession if he had been 
assured of as little as $8,000 a year. 
And he is typical of hundreds. 


“Tf all the faculties of all our col- 
leges were born teachers, who all 
loved their work, and who could all 
really inspire and educate our youth, 
don’t you believe that a large propor- 
tion of the ‘problems’ in college edu- 
cation would simply vanish at once? 
And don’t you think that there would 
be an end of the complaint that col- 
lege spoils more men than it helps? 
A born teacher knows right well that 
those same gifts which enable him 
te thrill his students, to ‘sell’ his sub- 
ject, will equally well enable him to 
thrill prospective clients and sell 
bonds, to the tune of $60,000 a year. 
Isn’t he just a plumb fool if he 
chooses teaching? It wouldn’t be 
good business!”’ 

“N-n-no,” said the banker medi- 
tatively, after a long pause, “‘it’s not 
good business. And I’m going to do 
a lot of hard thinking about it, and 
then some pretty vehement talking. 
—Now I’ve a new Baskerville Horace 
here-——”’ 


A month later he was dead, and 
nothing has ever come of our conver- 
sation. I have often wondered if it 
was the shock of my onslaught that 
killed him! 
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Where the Next War Will Start 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (November, ’25) 


Frederick Palmer 


REAT wars cast their shadows 
before them. When I saw the 
Russians at Port Arthur 25 

years ago I knew that they had 
signed up for a war with Japan. It 
came in 1904. ‘Trouble in the Balk- 
ans will turn Europe into an infer- 
no,’’ was a saying among traveled 
men long before it came at Sarajevo. 
Ambition for gain and material well- 
being may be the economic culture of 
the war germ; but the germ itself is 
national antipathy growing in the soil 
of a sense of economic oppression and 
fertilized by racial recriminations. 


I met an old friend at the Paris 
Peace Conference; he has long been 
a student of the human origins of 
war. “So Self-Determination is to be 
the serum for the war germ. It is 
worse than I feared. Now they’ve 
given us this Polish Corridor. This 
is like administering a dose of germs 
instead of the serum. There is the 
seat of future trouble.”’ 


Having recreated Poland by again 
amalgamating the subject Polish sec- 
tions of the old German, Austrian, 
and Russian empires, the map-mak- 
ers of Paris, studying how to prevent 
at the source any future racial an- 
tipathies, concluded that the new na- 
tion must have access to the Baltic 
Sea. So the blue pencils of Paris 
ran two lines from Northern Poland 
to the Baltic through German terri- 
tory. Included in this Corridor was 
the city of Danzig. And Danzig cried 
out in protest that 85 per cent cf her 
population was German. So the map- 
makers made Danzig a Free City. 
Danzig is neither in East Prussia nor 
in the Corridor, and the Corridor cuts 
off East Prussia from the rest of Ger- 
many. In consequence, Danzig is as 
vivid to the German mind as the Bos- 
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ton massacre to the New England 
patriots. 


At dawn, the train came to an ab- 
rupt stop. The cars of the through 
train in the opposite direction lay 
telescoped. ‘‘A bad wreck!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Thirty killed,’’ said a Ger- 
man. “But we are in the Polish Cor- 
ridor.”’ It was another way of say- 
ing that the shiftlessness of Polish 
track maintenance of what had once 
been a section of an efficient German 
railroad system had done murder to 
Germans. The Polish answer was 
that German chicanery had derailed 
the train in order to make propa- 
ganda against the Poles. 

*“Lousy’’ Poles is the favorite Ger- 
man description. The Pole calls the 
German a “brute.’””’ Former under 
dog on top, with former upper dog 
having a good throat hold, are never 
good at compromise when the feud 
is ancient. 


The Poles decided that they would 
have a Polish port where no brute 
Danziger would foul the air by his 
presence. It was a wholly irrelevant 
fact to them that Danzig was a nat- 
ural harbor, and fully equipped to 
care for all the shipping in sight. So, 
at Gydnia, five miles from Danzig, 
the Poles are building new piers be- 
tween two promontories to make a 
port within the Corridor. Off the 
half-completed breakwater I saw a 
Polish gunboat. The Poles have the 
beginnings of a navy and three ad- 
mirals. Gydnia is a piece of pitifully 
exposed property for whose defense 
Poland must arm. It is further eco- 
nomie fertilization for the war germ 
of racial bitterness. 


A plebiscite in the choice of na- 
tionality was held to guide the 
League Commission in delimiting the 
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frontier of the Corridor. While rail- 
fence irregularity might be an allow- 
able compromise for a frontier (you 
may cross this one 16 times, paying 
your respects to 16 groups of officials, 
by one highway) the Commission had 
to draw a line somewhere. It drew 
one which included in Poland towns 
that had voted German. The Ger- 
mans will never forget this. Nation- 
alistic bitterness could find no better 
theme to brood upon. 


The integrity of the German indus- 
trial area, which is the product of 
more than a century’s growth, has 
been ruptured. ‘Mines losing ef- 
ficiency,’’ say the Germans, ‘‘work- 
men deteriorating, markets going. 
Look at the roads on the Polish side! 
They were once as good as those on 
the German side. That filthy vermi- 
nous hotel in Cattowitz was once a 
clean German hotel. This Self-De- 
termination is industrial extermina- 
tion.” 


“Conceited brute liars who think 
that they ought to rule the world 
because they are Germans,’’ answer 
the Poles. ‘“‘The hotel is not filthy 
except as the Germans who stop there 
make it so. Give us time! We are 
training engineers. We are learning 
to run our railroads. What is ours 
is ours. Nothing on this side of the 
frontier shall be German.”’ 


Meanwhile, the Corridor rests be- 
tween the pincers of East and West 
Prussia until they are ready to close. 
Well may German staff officers smile 
at the most tempting salient that 


ever invited attack. ‘‘Wait! Bide 
the Day.”’ 
Hate breeding hate to express 


hate’s decree in more drastic form 
has reached its climax since I was in 
Poland in the expulsion from Poland 
of all Germans who voted to retain 
their German citizenship. Farmers 
have had to give up their ancestral 
acres, shopkeepers their businesses. 
Imagine such an edict from the 
American government to all British 
subjects living in America—and you 
will better understand the feelings 
of Central Europe which may start 
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a war that will involve the whole 
world! 


Are nations to become alien-tight 
compartments? Will no one be al- 
lowed to reside in one country when 
he holds citizenship in another? Is 
this movement of ‘repatriation,”’ 
which began with the expulsion of 
the Greeks from Turkey and the 
Turks from Macedonia, to be the ul- 
timate form of Self-Determination 
which will eliminate the causes of 
war? Or will the expelled Germans 
and Poles become missionaries whose 
tales of their wrongs will do more to 
incite bloodshed than the cry of kins- 
men for relief from across a border? 


This I know. The Poles will fight 
ugainst any odds in an uncontrollable 
burst of patriotism rather than yield 
a foot of their soil. They have a 
large army, well equipped by French 
munition makers who took their pay 
from loans by the French to the Pol- 
ish government. 


Germany is disarmed by the 
Treaty. Therefore ‘‘Wait!”’ is the 
caution which follows the German 
thought, “It cannot last!’’ Wait upon 
German economic recovery until Ger- 
many is free to arm again! Never 
were the German people so united; a 
forward-looking unity of racial self- 
consciousness rooted in bitterness. 
Germany has a cause now, such as 
she had in the wake of the Napole- 
onic conquest—that of a sense of 
National wrong as a spur to pre- 
paredness. 

The Day of which she dreams will 
not bring dominion over the sea or a 
place in the sun of France. That 
dream belongs to the past when she 
was near the top round of the ladder. 
Now she is beginning to mount again 
from the bottom. What Alsace Lor- 
raine was to the French for 40 years, 
the Corridor and Silesia are to all 
Germans. 


In 1914 Germany looked to the 
West; today she looks to the East. 
The new Day, as the Germans con- 
ceive it, will be five or 50 years hence, 
when the Danzig barracks again be- 
come a German garrison. 
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Locarno and the Peace of Europe 


Condensed from The Christian Work (October 31, '25) 
Frederick Lynch 


T is doubtful if the results of the 
Locarno Conference, wonderful as 
they are, quite justify the start- 

ling headlines of both the New York 
Times and the New York World— 
“‘Permanent Peace Assured Forever.” 
Nevertheless, anyone can fully appre- 
ciate the exuberance of those corre- 
spondents of the great dailies who 
have been present at Locarno. And 
these foreign correspondents are not 
given to over-optimism. It is a very 
significant fact that almost without 
exception these men have cabled to 
America during the last two weeks 
that there was a spirit evident in 
this conference never before wit- 
nessed in European councils and that 
the outcome is almost a miracle in 
the light of the long and bitter en- 
mity existing between France and 
Germany for generations, greatly in- 
creased since the war. 


Even the most sanguine student 
of European affairs believed it would 
take years to bring France and Ger- 
many to speaking terms and genera- 
tions to establish a really friendly 
relation between the two nations, but 
here we have even cordial relations 
and pledges of lasting friendship at 
Locarno. The treaties will be filed 
with the League Secretariat, and Eu- 
rope, with its new sense of security 
and its new atmosphere of good will, 
can turn to cooperative construction 
with hope that soon a new Europe 
will emerge, freed from those sus- 
picions and jealousies that lead to 
war, freed from those revengeful 
feelings that have so long poisoned 
the minds of the nations, and even- 
tually freed from the crushing bur- 
den of armament. 


It has been interesting to watch 
the progress toward this happy day. 
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It is due primarily of course to the 
League of Nations, which has been 
devoting practically all its energies 
to finding some basis of security for 


‘the nations, realizing that before dis- 


armament could begin or even any 
real reconstruction of Europe be con- 
sidered security must be achieved. 
The Protocol and other measures 
were all framed with this in mind. 
The ceaseless endeavor on the part 
of the League to prepare the way for 
Germany’s entrance into the League 
was inspired by this ambition. The 
frequent quiet conferences arranged 
by the League between French and 
German statesmen have all been to- 
ward this end. Neither is it unfair 
to say that the churches of the world, 
through the activities of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship, 
have had a large share in preparing 
the way. Ever since the signing of 
the Armistice the World Alliance has 
been bringing together the most out- 
standing French and Germans sev- 
eral times a year, and not only clergy- 
men but statesmen. 

The following treaties came out of 
Locarno: 

1. The Rhineland security com- 
pact among Germany, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

2. <An arbitration convention he- 
tween Germany and France. 

3. An arbitration convention be- 
tween Germany and Belgium. 

4. An arbitration treaty between 
Germany and Poland. 

5. An arbitration treaty between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

In addition there are two under- 
standings, one between France and 
Poland and the other between France 
and Czechoslovakia, by the terms of 
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which France undertakes to guaran- 
tee the arbitration arrangements be- 
tween Germany and France’s two al- 
lies. 


The Rhineland compact, of itself 
the most important of the treaties, 
binds France and Germany never to 
fight again, but to arbitrate or medi- 
ate their differences. Between them 
is established a demilitarized Rhine- 
land. England and Italy agree to aid 
either party which is the victim of 
aggression by the other. The arbi- 
tration treaties between Germany 
and France and between Germany 
and Belgium serve to carry out the 
Rhineland compact. The conventions 
between Berlin on the one hand and 
Prague and Warsaw on the other are 
intended to complete the assurance 
against wars between Germany and 
France and her allies. 


But wonderful as this all is, per- 
haps the real significance of Locarno 
is the new spirit that has been born. 
Every correspondent, as noted above, 
has commented on this. It was evi- 
denced in all the addresses made 
around the council table. At the 
closing session, as the treaties were 
being signed, the premiers of five 
great nations spoke one after an- 
other and a new spirit was in their 
words, a spirit never known in Euro- 
pean councils until it began to be 
manifested at the assemblies of the 
League. The German minister, Herr 
Stresemann, said that the Germans 
were signing because they believed 
“that only on the lines of friendly 
neighborliness can there be a real 
development of states and peoples’; 
M. Briand, speaking next uttered 
most remarkable words, when one re- 
members the past of France and Ger- 
man relations: ‘‘As the representa- 
tive of France I desire from the bot- 
tom of my heart to approve the sen- 
timents expressed by the German 
delegate. From Locarno a 
new Europe must spring up. .. .” 


Mr. Chamberlain, we are told by 
cable, was so deeply moved that he 
broke down as he said: “I hardly 
dare add anything to the declarations 
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by Herr Stresemann and the reply 
which that declaration has drawn 
from the representative of France. 
But I wish to associate myself, in 
the name of my government and my 
country, with the hopes and wishes 
expressed at this table. For me also 
what we have done today is not the 
end, it is the beginning.”’ 


Premier Mussolini and Premier 
Vandervelde of Belgium both said 
they signed because they believed the 
nations of Europe must live on a 
new basis of relationship. Perhaps 
this new spirit is a happier augury 
for Europe than the remarkable 
treaties themselves. 


The League of Nations has many 
fine things to its credit and every- 
thing it has dome has led up to this. 
As the New York Times truly says, 
‘What has occurred at Locarno has 
all been within the framework of 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions.’””’ The whole process has fol- 
lowed the League procedure—agree- 
ments all openly arrived at, with no 
attempt at secret treaties; full text 
to be given to the whole world; doc- 
uments to be promptly filed with the 
Secretariat of the League. There is 
no danger of their being considered 
scraps of paper, “for,’’ to quote The 
Times again, “they do not depend 
upon the good faith of one nation or 
of two nations—into their whole fab- 
ric is wrought the idea of guarantees 
by association with other countries.” 
But more than this, they are the fine 
fruit cf the League, as all Europe is 
pointing out. Not only has the 
League been the instrument through 
which the Conference was assembled; 
not only did the Conference follow 
the League procedure; not only “re 
the treaties deposited with the 
League, but it has been the new spirit 
engendered by the habit of interna- 
tional conference at Geneva that 
made it possible for Locarno to ar- 
rive at conclusions beyond man’s biz- 
gest imaginings and at pledges which 
do seem both to secure the peace of 
Europe and opea up a new world 
order. 
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Science Notes 


Excerpts from Various Sources 


“Dry Ice” By Mail 

It is now possible to send a pint 
of ice-cream from New York to Chi- 
cago by air mail, and when the pack- 
age is opened the ice-cream will be 
found frozen hard! The material 
that makes this remarkable feat pos- 
sible is called ‘‘dry ice.’’ It cannot 
melt. Yet it is so cold that it will 
make a thermometer go down to 110 
degrees below zero. It is made out 
of carbon-dioxide gas cooled down 
and compressed until it finally forms 
a solid, frozen mass. Its use is the 
result of a long search by a New 
York ice-cream manufacturer for a 
method of packing his product in 
small packages so that customers can 
take it home and keep it in perfect 
condition for hours afterwards. The 
frozen carbon-dioxide gradually con- 
verts back into a gas, which passes 
away through a small hole in the 
outer container—Popular Science. 

Disease That Cures Disease 

General paralysis or paresis, one 
of the most serious and heretofore 
hopeless manias of man, has been 
conquered by setting disease upon 
disease. Patient after patient suf- 
fering from the severe mental de- 
terioration of paresis has been pur- 
posely infected with an attack of ma- 
laria with the happy result of prac- 
tical cure and return to normal life 
in a third to half of the cases. In 
two of the largest institutions for 
the insane, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, and the Psychiatric In- 
stitute, Ward’s Island, New York 
City, this new attack on paresis has 
been made in several hundred experi- 
mental cases. Years ago it 
was noticed that a severe fever often 
interrupted the course of mental dis- 
ease, and some experimenters tried 
artificially produced fevers for their 
effect on mental troubles. At first 
different serums were used, and 
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finally, just after the war, Wagner 
von Jauregg of Vienna hit upon the 
use of malarial fever.—Current His- 
tory. 

Safeguarding the Airplane Pilot 

At the end of the first year of the 
war Great Britain balanced her books 
with respect to lost aviators and ap- 
portioned the causes as being aue, 
two per cent to Germans; eight per 
cent to defective pianes; and 90 per 
cent to the pilots. Then they estab- 
lished an Air Medical Service, with 
the result that during the second 
year fatalities due to physical defects 
of the pilots fell to 20 per cent, and 
during the third year to 12 per cent. 
Similarly, the coming of the flight 
surgeon reduced the mortality of fly- 
ing in the American service. 

There is today at Mitchel Flying 
Field on Long Island an apparatus 
known as a Henderson re-breather, 
by means of which the _ subject 
breathes the same air over and over 
again, with the carbon dioxide elim- 
inated. Gradually he burns up the 
oxygen, and as he does so he experi- 
ences almost precisely the same dis- 
comfort he would feel at a high al- 
titude. 

From the start, lights are flashed 
here and there along the top of the 


desk in front of the subject. As each 
light comes on, he is expected to 
touch quickly the corresponding 


brass screw beneath it. For the first 
five or ten minutes he does splendid- 
ly; then perhaps his attention flags. 
As the test proceeds, some men for- 
get to pay any attention whatever to 
the flashing lights, and others are as 
awkward as babies reaching for some 
strange object. Some giggle hyster- 
ically, and then, to some, there comes 
a point when, if the test was not in- 
terrupted by the men in charge, the 
subject would faint. 

The subjects who are given this 
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test never realize that their actions, 
as the test progresses, are anything 
but normal, and neither does the 
aviator realize the subtle and bale- 
ful effect of the lowered oxygen pres- 
sure until it is too late. 


Flyers are graded “A,’”’ “B,” and 
“C,” according to their ability to 
withstand the lowered oxygen pres- 
sure of the higher altitudes. The 
“A”? men are unrestricted as to 
height; ‘‘B’’ flyers are cautioned that 
they are so constituted as to be un- 
likely to fly efficiently above an alti- 
tude of 15,000; ‘“‘C”’ flyers are warmed 
that for them the universe is limited 
to a narrow margin only 8,000 feet 
wide. 


The would-be pilot is whirled in 
the Ruggles Orientator to test his 
sense of equilibrium. Extraordinar- 
ily elaborate equipment is used for 
testing the vision of applicants for 
the air service, and the vision of 
army aviators is tested at frequent 
intervals. Nerve strain of flying re- 
veals itself at an early period in de- 
fective vision. The air pas- 
sengers of the future need worry only 
about one thing—has the pilot been 
looked over by the flight surgeon?— 
Scientific American. 


Organ Tones for the Piano 


Before an audience composed of 
some of the world’s most famous 
musicians, John Hays Hammond, MJr., 
a well-known inventor, recently gave 
an amazing recital. He demonstrated 
for the first time an invention that 
practically turns the piano into a 
pipe organ. Professional musicians 
have declared it the most remarkable 
improvement that has been made in 
the piano since it was evolved in the 
18th century. 

Ordinarily, when the keys of a 
piano are struck, no matter how 
hard, the tones fade away gradually. 
Mr. Hammond’s invention permits 
the player to control the tones, either 
sustaining them, letting them grow, 
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or die. In exterior appearance the 
piano is little changed, except that 
the case is slightly deeper. A means 
for adapting the invention to player- 
pianos has been worked out also.— 
Popular Science. 


New Aid for the Deaf 


An ingenious device to aid the deaf 
is 2 miniature telephone receiver de- 
veloped by engineers of the Bell Tel- 
ephone Laboratories. This fits into 
the ear, and is virtually invisible. 
With its connecting cord it weighs 
only six-tenths of an ounce. It is 
ccnnected with a microphone that can 
be worn in the coat lapel, and an 
amplifier in a box that can be carried 
in the hand. The amplifier contains 
two small vacuum tubes and the 
necessary batteries. By the use of 
this device, which is called the ‘‘audi- 
phone,”’ a person who has lost 60 per 
cent of his hearing is said to be able 
to hear the ordinary conversational 
tones of a speaker three feet away.— 
Popular Science. 


Blood Transfuser 


To the bedside of one Mae Wahl, 
an anemic patient at the Greenpoint 
Hospital, L. I., a husky blood-seller 
was conducted. Through a hollow 
needle, a doctor then connected a tube 
with a vein in his arm. The tube led up 
to a barrel-shaped cylinder about an 
inch high from which on the other 
side a similar tube stretched to prick 
the chilly flesh of Mae Wahl. The 
doctor turned a switch and a plunger 
began to work in the cylinder. On 
the down stroke it sucked blood 
out of the veins of the seller; on the 
up stroke it pumped this blood into 
the anemic lady. A metre on the 
side of the cylinder’ registered 
plunger strokes, each transferring 
two cubic centimetres of blood. 


The ordinary transfusion is com- 
plicated. This new electric device 
for the purpose is quicker, simpler, 
easier.—Time. 
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Aren't We All Rich Now? 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (November 7, '25) 


Samuel Crowther 


OT so long ago going to a boot- 
black was an extravagance, or 
a diversion of improvident trav- 
eling salesmen. Then shines were 
five cents. Today they are ten, and 
we take them as a matter of course. 

During the past several months I 
have traveled from coast to coast 
and from Fargo, N. D., to El Paso, 
Tex. I did not find a town of over 
2,000—and I doubt if there is one— 
where Lucille or Marie is not run- 
ning a “beauty shoppe’”’ and doing 
fairly well. 

Polishing shoes and _ polishing 
hands and faces have become great 
industries, earning many millions a 
year. Does this just go to show that 
the males are growing lazier and the 
females more vain? No, it means a 
lot more. 

It means more than the figures any 
statistician might assemble—it means 
that we today are rich enough to go 
in for luxuries not just in the big 
cities but everywhere in our land. It 
means that we are all rich in a 
way, for there are not enough of the 
really rich to keep so many places 
going. 

I had heard many doleful tales— 
we were riding to a fall; money was 
being spent and not saved; numerous 
homely virtues of our forefathers had 
been scrapped; that we simply had 
to have a drastic readjustment. 

I talked with bankers, business 
men and farmers, and also kept my 
eyes and my ears open, and I reached 
the conclusion that our only trouble 
is that we have not yet awakened to 
what this country really is—what has 
happened, or what can happen. 

We have been measuring it with 
old standards, thinking, ‘‘For the 
poor always ye have with you.”’” We 
cannot comprehend that to America 
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has come a new order of things—that 
dire poverty is as rare as smallpox 
and as obsolete; that we are in the 
midst of a great experiment the like 
of which the world has _ never 
dreamed of. 

Our national machine hit many a 
wicked bump between 1920 and 1923, 
and those bumps, which would have 
smashed any other machine, merely 
tuned ours up. Today we are incom- 
prehensibly strong. 

And it is by no accident of nature 
that we are strong. The natural re- 
sources of China or of Siberia are 
quite as great as our own. But we 
have built up our machine by good 
management which pays high wages. 
We have an enormous stock of good 
managers. We have only a few bad 
ones and they are principally in the 
textiles and in coal. But over and 
above all and more powerful than 
anything is this—our people have 
the will to be prosperous. That is 
the great fact which shows out all 
over the country—and it is nowhere 
more evident than in the flapper. 

We think of the flapper as a coun- 
try-club product, smoking  cigar- 
ettes, drinking liquor and taking in 
petting parties. There are not enough 
of that sort in the whole country to 
make a decent parade. The real flap- 
per is what used to be known as the 
“poor working girl.” The flapper of 
today is a very different person. 

In dress, flappers at a hundred fset 
are as standardized as Ford cars. I 
happened to be in Minneapolis when 
the Norse Centennial was on and the 
people were coming in from the 
farms by the thousands; the fathers 
and the mothers were well enough 
dressed, but the girls were all flap- 
pers. It was the same at the farm- 
ers’ picnics. There is no distinction 
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between the town flapper and the 


farm flapper—the automobile has 
wiped that out. 


The outstanding characteristic of 
the flapper is not her uniform but her 
independence and her will to be 
prosperous. She is no clinging vine. 
The flapper wants to look well, and 
she is willing to provide for herself. 
Girls everywhere are finding jobs. 
And the man who marries the mod- 
ern flapper has got to provide for 
her—she will not be merely an un- 
paid servant. And this in turn means 
that the men have got to work— 
than which nothing better could hap- 
pen for the country. 


We have in this country practically 
no poverty. There is work at fair 
wages for anyone who will go after 
it—some will not go after it. For 
instance, near Ironton, Ohio, I found 
many squatter shacks, with big, brut- 
ish, dull-eyed men lounging about. 
Thes? men were soft-coal miners. 
They have had almost no work since 
1919, yet they persist in being 
miners. An engineer told me that 
on a big excavating job near by he 
had offered these men six dollars a 
day, but not one of them would take 
a job. That is what I mean by volun- 
tary poverty. 


We have the same sort of thing 
through the mountains in the South, 
but the tremendous industrial expan- 
sion of the South is drawing down 
the mountaineers and taking the 
white trash and making human be- 
ings of them, while the Negro is 
leaving the South and scattering far 
and wide through the industries of 
the Middle West. 


Nearly all our backward people 
have felt the touch of money. They 
have increased their wants. They 
all want automobiles, and the women, 
and especially the girls, want clothes. 
They are learning that they can get 
the things they want only by work. 
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Within a generation the regular 
payment of wages will completely 
have transformed the South. The 
daughters and the sons nowhere are 
content just to live! 


The purchasing power of the 
South Atlantic States, although it is 
still small compared with that of the 
North Atlantic States, is probably 59 
times what it was before the World 
War. And that is the sort of thing 
which is going on everywhere. This 
country is not static. It is in flux; 
it is ridiculous to talk of the country 
in terms of European economics—for 
instance, to talk of saturation points. 
We do not even know what there is 
to saturate—we are changing so 
mightily. 


To summarize—I shall develop the 
points in later articles—this is what 
I found: 


1. That there is no poverty other 
than voluntary or due to accident 
and disease, and this is negligible. 


2. That the standard of living is 
very high, but without even a lean- 
ing toward extravagance. The peo- 
ple want their money’s worth and 
will not buy unless they can get it. 


3. ‘That the speeding up of the 
railroad, the immense automobile 
traffic on good roads and other fac- 
tors are fundamentally changing tie 
whole business and financial struc- 
ture of the country in a way that few 
comprehend. 


4. That the covntry is getting 
two coasts; that, instead of the whole 
nation looking to the Atlantic, an 
ever-growing portion is looking to- 
ward the Pacific. We are zoning. 


5. That those who complain of 
hard times are those who fail to ad- 
just themselves to the new order of 
things in retailing, manufacturing or 
agriculture. 


6. That there is nothing of what 
we used to call radicalism. 


7. That the day of the old-style 
employer and the old-style of labor 
union is passing. 
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Heartbreak Dance 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (November, '25) 


Mary A. Barrows, Chief Supervisor, San Francisco Public Dance Halls 


EARTBREAK Dance runs every 

Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, 

and Sunday night from 8 to 12 
o’clock; admission: ladies 25 cents, 
gents 50 cents. There can be no 
afternoon dance, because all the pa- 
trons are then at work. From get- 
ting home at 6 p. m. to up at work 
at 6 a. m. they call their time their 
own; they do their living then.... 

In the list of unfortunates, begin 
anywhere and go anywhere, up or 
down, they are here. The troubled 
man becomes during the dance the 
man at peace. His trouble is not 
forgotten, it is dissolved. Into the 
place where it was comes the sensa- 
tion of twilight in May. " 

“C’n I sit here?” asked a ‘disap- 
pointed-looking young man. The se- 
cretive-looking gir! moved down the 
bench. 

“Nice crowd, ain’t it?’’ said he. 

“Not so nice,’ said she. 

‘4 “But you’re goin’ to stay?” said 
e. 

“Think I’ll be going soon,” said 
she. 

“Ye-ah?” from him. ““Maybe 
you’ve got your troubles too, like 
me,’’ he confided, ‘“‘but you look hap- 
py,’’ he ventured. 

“What d’you mean—like you?” 
was the response. 

“What I mean? I mean, I’ve got 
troubles all day and all night. I’ve 
lost my home. I haven’t got anybody 
or nothin’ left. My wife got the 
house an’ the kid an’ all the furni- 
ture. You see, she went in and 
worked them all, judge an’ lawyers 
an’ everybody, y’know; worked the 
whole bunch against me. The whole 
bunch. Even the kid. I don’t care 
much any more. What’s the use?”’ 

“H’m, Hard on you. What’d you 
done?” 
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“Nothing! That’s it—nothing! 
But she said I’d done everything. 
Claimed my drinkin’ has caused me 
to change all ’round. I’m an elec- 
trician an’ I made good money. She 





got everything I had ” and he 
slumped. 
The lady thought. “She played 


you a dirty trick. I know just how 


you feel. I know—believe me—I 
know. Ain’t I been there!” plain- 
tively. ‘‘Sweet mama!”’ 


He was amazed. 
you been married?”’ 

‘Rather. Had troubles too. We’re 
divorced. And he did all the things 
to me the same as she did to you. 
They ain’t fair when they are jealous. 
My husband was so jealous he didn’t 
want me even to sit near a window, 
I guess.”’ 

“You!”’ he exploded. “You! and 
you understand a man so well. I 
can’t see how your husband could’ve 
picked at you.” 

She, sweetly: ‘‘Ain’t it strange we, 
who understand each other so, should 
meet here? Looks like it was 
planned.’”’ 

He distractedly: ‘‘There’s the mu- 
sic, and I’ve got this dance out.” 

“Here comes my guy. I’ve got 
this out, too!’’ And she went to 
meet him. . 

A boy sitting out the dance went 
over to the Hall Mother. ‘Hello, 
mother. No, I’m not dancing 
this. I’m in trouble—with my wife. 
We are getting an annulment. It 
isn’t really Isabelle I’m divorcing, 
though; it’s her mother. I’ve just 
got to have my liberty.” 

“How long have you been mar- 
ried?”’ 

“Only three weeks. But, look here, 
mother, I gave up my religion to 
marry Isabelle. Now, after we are 
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married her mother says I’ve got to 
give up pork meat and then do a 
bunch of other stuff. I won’t. I will 
have my liberty. I’ve applied for an 
annulment.’”’ There he located a slen- 
der girl in a straight black dress and 
long ivory ear-pendants, sitting out 
the dance, and with “‘Guess I’ll have 
a dance with Maye,” he left ener- 
getically. 


“Hello, Juliette! Did y’ hear what 
happened to me?”’ breezed a 20-year 
old excited dancer. “T’ve nearly 
died; been sick. Poison. Everybody 
said it was my wife poisoned me, but 
it wasn’t; it was ptomaine. I was 
sure sick, too.”’ 

“Wife?” pumped Juliette. “i 
never saw any here with you. I 
never knew you was married.’”’ 


“No, guess not. Most folks don’t. 
You see, she dances at Starlight and 
I dance here. We like different 
halls,’”’ he beamed. ‘ 


“Hello, Jule! See that dark, short 
woman with the straight bob? That 
is a grandmother, and she is cham- 
bermaid at the Lewis Hotel, and 
dances here or at the Princess five 
nights a week; and she had two hus- 
bands, and the second one was as 
mean as dirt to her, and so now he’s 
dead and she says it is her turn and 
she is going to have a good time. She 
enjoys herself great.’’ All this in one 
breath as grandma danced compla- 
cently past. 


Myrtle, the stout, dropped out of 
the music onto the bench and 
plunged hurriedly into her vanity 
box, chewing and patting away with: 
“Say, listen, Bertha, if that guy I 
just danced with asks you to dance, 
don’t tell him I’m married, see? 
Don’t tell him. I live with my mother 
and sister—see?—and I’m not mar- 
ried—I work at Dunn’s—see?—don’t 
come out often—just with you some- 
times—see?”’ 

Here a pleasant-looking boy hur- 
ried up, drawing a clipping from his 
inner coat-pocket. 


“Hear about me, Jule?” and he 
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took the seat Bertha, the red bob, 
had just left to dance with a pale, 
gray man. 
‘“‘Hear 
Jule. 


what?” agreeably asked 


“Why, I committed suicide last 
night; didn’t you know? Read this”’ 
—regally handing her the clipping. 
“You see I put one over on them! 
They say I’m in the hospital, see? 
and here I am at this dance,’’ he 
crowed triumphantly. “I got down 
here, somehow,’’ perplexedly. 


“It says you took poison. D’you 
feel sick?’’ quizzed Jule. 
“Oh, I’m all punkins. I went to 


work already today. You see, I took 
it at six last night and they took 
me to the hospital at midnight, after 
the dance at Bean’s, so I was all over 
it this morning, fine and dandy. And 
they don’t know it!” 

“Love trouble, Bud?’”’ 


“No—no girlin it. I just couldn’t 
find any friends or any fun for my- 
self, ain’t got any folks left, and I 
was too lonesome for dust, so I just 
thought I’d end it, too.”’ 


“Gosh! Be glad they pulled you 
back, Bud, and I'll show you where 
to find your friends. You look me 
up at this dance tomorrow night. 
This girl acts like she thinks you’ve 
got this dance out with her now.”’ 

“Yes, I have. Sure. I forgot. I'll 
be back; thanks. Good-bye.” He 
stepped off gaily and replaced the 
distinguishing clipping in his inner 
pocket. ‘ 

Out from the human-heated hall 
into the open night go the dancers. 
From the fellow hunters inside to 
the gazers on the street outside, they 
go. Go, to wherever the street takes 
them. 

And this is a true story of Heart- 
break Dance. Heartbreak Hall is in 
any city, and in any house of the pub- 
lic dance. 


And all these people will be there, 


for they really said these things, and 
danced. 
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Catholicism in Massachusetts 


Continued from November Digest (Forum, October, '’25) 


Kate Sargent 








The Catholic point of view will be 
presented by The Forum, beginning 
with the December issue. 








N “The Pilot,” official organ of the 
Boston Catholic diocese, issue of 
October 25, 1924, appears a letter, 

signed ‘“‘A Plain Catholic,’’ which 
throws light on the matter of inter- 
sectarian friendships. The writer 
asks with some scorn whether the 
church sanctions fraternizing  be- 
tween Catholics and Freemasons. An 
editorial, following the letter, con- 
demns such fraternizing in these 
terms: 

“It is nothing short of contemptu- 
ous compromising of eternal, essen- 
tial principles. It is wrong, inherent- 
ly so. . . It is always the weak 
and vacillating Catholic who wishes 
to appear ‘tolerant and broad’ and 
be styled by his non-Catholic friends 
as ‘different from other Catholics I 
have met’ who is found in the whis- 
pering ranks of compromise, blinking 
historic fact and essential Catholic 
teaching, so that he will be looked 
upon as one of the ‘more intelligent 
class.’ 

“Cheap fraternizing with Freema- 
sonry on the part of Catholics is tan- 
tamount to unmanly and unworthy 
compromise of their precious Chris- 


tian heritage. Such fraternizing 
should cease.’”’ 
Elsewhere “‘The Pilot’? asks con- 


temptuously, “‘Are you a ‘nice’ Cath- 
olic?’’—expounding the term as one 
used by non-Catholics to describe the 
liberal Roman Churchman who main- 
tains friendships with those of other 
sects. 

This is the official attitude toward 
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such friendship. It does not appear 
to be the attitude of the average 
Catholic layman. That such friend- 
ships persist, in spite of these warn- 
ings, is a thorn in the side of the 
church. An instance related by an 
eminent Massachusetts Mason is typ- 
ical. The man is accustomed to pass 
his vacations with an intimate Cath- 
olic friend. The Catholic once nar- 
rated with perfect simplicity an epi- 
sode in which his parish priest had 
interposed in his most intimate do- 
mestic relations, and in which he had 
complied, never questioning the au- 
thority and wisdom of his mentor. 
Some time later, however, he told 
angrily of an admonition by the 
church as to how he should vote, and 
took the quite American view that 
this was outside the province of the 
church and that he should vote as 
he pleased. 


This type of Catholic, evolved out 
of American democracy, is another fly 
in the ointment. He is the source of 
greatest danger to church politics. 

“Nothing that any outside power 
can do to the Catholic Church can 
weaken it,’ said a widely known 
Protestant clergyman to this writer. 
“It is too powerful on its own score. 
But its weakness will lie in the grow- 
ing liberality of its own members.” 

The liberal Catholic, to whom ‘‘The 
Pilot’ refers with such scorn, is a 
strong factor in Massachusetts civil 
life. He has become so imbued with 
the American spirit of personal free- 
dom and independence of thought 
that he disregards the mandates of 
the church in temporal matters and 
elects to think and vote as conscience 
dictates. He has proved a serious 
stumbling block to the Hierarchy in 
its efforts to sway legislation, for he 
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throws his weight into the scale of 
progress. 

It is this type that is the real suf- 
ferer in the silent antagonism of the 
two forces; for he is usually loyal to 
his church in spiritual matters, and 
is easily vulnerable for punishment 
through his family affections and 
home ties. He is set apart from his 
co-religionists as completely as from 
those of other creeds; he stands ill 
with his church, and knows the bit- 
terness of seeing his inferiors in char- 
acter and intellect apparently bask- 
ing in the approval of the Church and 
certainly receiving its tacit support 
in politics. 

He enjoys the respect and confi- 
dence of his non-Catholic friends, and 
sees those tributes derided in his 
church paper. He has filled more 
than one responsible and lucrative 
position by appointment, with ef- 
ficiency and henor, but is almost in- 
variably defeated for elective office 
because the votes of the “faithful’’ 
are stacked against him. 


An interesting situation obtained 
in Boston at the last municipal elec- 
tion four years ago, when the rival 
candidates were both Roman Cath- 
olics. One was James M. Curley, who 
had already given an example of his 
work as chief executive and whom the 
Good Government Association was 
anxious to defeat. 

This body, organized to combat the 
worst element in local politics and 
ribaldly known to that element as 
the ‘‘Goo-Goos,” is non-sectarian. It 
fairly represents the minority that 
aspires to service and not patronage 
in public affairs, that wants to be 
governed and not bossed. It has no 
objection to a Roman Catholic Mayor, 
but does object to a Mayor who is the 
henchman of the Hierarchy in poli- 
tics. It has included distinguished 
Catholics in its membership. 

The ‘‘Goo-Goos” put John R. Mur- 
phy into the field, a man of high char- 
acter and record, a Roman Catholic, 
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brother-in-law of the late John Boyle 
O’Reilly, one who had held high office 
and was widely trusted and respected. 
He was supported by the Republi- 
cans, by most non-Catholics, and by 
every newspaper in Boston except 
one. This sheet abused and ridi- 
culed him as one who sought to curry 
favor with the “highbrows.’’ Because 
he had removed from his old home 
in a sorely congested district, to the 
Back Bay, he was attacked as a snob 
and would-be aristocrat, disloyal to 
former friends and associations. 


Curley was elected. In a govern- 
ment by majority, this was inevit- 
able. As H. L. Mencken says, ‘De- 
mocracy is the theory that the plain 
people know what they want and de- 
serve to get it good and hard.”’ For 
eight years now Boston has been get- 
ting Mayor Curley good and hard. 

The Protestant, while such experi- 
ences have made him begin to realize 
his disadvantage, steadfastly refuses 
to discuss it. No one unacquainted 
with the situation through daily per- 
sonal contact can comprehend the 
“soft-pedaling’”’ practised in sectarian 
matters. Many Catholics are extraor- 
dinarily sensitive, and their non-Cath- 
olic friends respect that sensitive- 
ness. The Protestant remains silent 
because he is loath to stir up relig- 
ious animosities; or because he fears 
organized retaliation by the Hier- 
archy; or because embroilment in any 
sectarian discussion would cripple his 
work as a public servant. 

Ample testimony was not lacking 
from public officials who talked 
frankly of being hampered in their 
work by concerted Catholic opposi- 
tion, but these excused themselves 
from being quoted, on the just ground 
that in such cases their usefulness 
would end. These instances are char- 
acteristic of the Protestant attitude 
throughout the State. The result is 
smouldering resentment where there 
has been conflict, and misunderstand- 
ing everywhere else. 
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New Farm Animals 


Condensed from The Country Gentleman (November, ’25) 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


OR the first time since the begin- 

ning of history an attempt is 

about to be made to enrich the 
world by adding to it an important 
domestic animal. 

One of the greatest forward steps 
the human race ever made was the 
domestication of animals. But in no 
field have we so completely neglected 
to follow up our early advantage. 

We can only guess how domestica- 
tion may have started. Some ani- 
mals, such as the dog and the eat, 
probably really tamed themselves. 
They followed around the camps of 
our Stone Age ancestors, living in or 
near them predaciously, somewhat as 
rats and mice do now. 

But the ancestral horses and cows 
cannot be supposed to have been 
sneaking around camps looking for 
food, for that is not their way. Al- 
most certainly they were both hunted 
before anyone thought of taming 
them for food or as beasts of bur- 
den. Possibly their milk was the 
earliest inducement, for it is the cus- 
tom of most savages, when they kill 
a female animal, to squeeze out any 
milk that may be in the udder and 
drink it. It might easily have oc- 
curred to someone to eapture a 
wounded cow for this purpose. 

The principal reason why a new 
animal is now in our day to be do- 
mesticated is that a new need has 
arisen. The prehistoric peoples from 
whom we have inherited our domes- 
tic beasts seem to have lived in trop- 
ical or subtropical countries. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that what they 
domesticated were tropical or sub- 
tropical animals. 

But the history of the spread of 
civilization has been the history of 
its progress northward from the 
equator. Three or four thousand 
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years before Christ the highest civil- 
ization we know anything about was 
on the upper Nile, where the average 
temperature for the year is 78 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. By 400 B. C. the 
centers had moved north to Greece 
and other Mediterranean countries, 
where the average temperature for 
the year is 15 degrees cooler. In our 
day, the zone of culture and power 
has moved northward to London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York, Chicago, 
where the average temperature varies 
from 47 to 52 degrees. 

One of the great handicaps in our 
northward march over the earth has 
been the character of our domestic 
animals. They were tropical in 
origin, and so were we. We venti- 
late and heat our houses at great 
cost, for we care not what the ex- 
pense may be when it is our own 
comfort we study. But we do care 
about the expense of keeping cattle 
warm, for in our commercial day we 
have them only to make money. Even 
more expensive than stabling cattle 
is feeding them; especially on our 
great ranges does it cost many times 
more a month to preserve them safe 
and fat through the cold period. 

It is only within the past ten years 
that we have come to realize that 
some of the greatest grazing lands in 
the world are in our far north. It 
is estimated we have between 200,- 
000 and 300,000 square miles of 
such grazing lands in Alaska, about 
2,000,000 square miles in Canada, 
and perhaps 3,000,000 square miles 
in Northern Asia and Northern 
Europe. But all this grazing land is 
really unsuited to cattle and sheep. 
You could raise them there, but it 
would not pay. 

To produce food in the Arctic you 
must use Arctic animals. Some peo- 
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ple suppose that it takes thousands of 
generations completely to domesti- 
cate an animal. But those who have 
actually tried it out believe that an 
animal becomes as domestic in one 
generation as in a thousand. 

If we want proof of this it is easy 
to cite Alaska, where reindeer have 
now been under domestication since 
1892. Carl Lomen, president of the 
Lomen Reindeer and Trading Corpo- 
ration, which owns about 65,000 
reindeer, is on record as saying that 
the calves of wild Alaska caribou 
that occasionally mix with his herds 
are exactly as tame as the reindeer 
calves. 


We do believe that an animal can 
be domesticated in a single year, or 
at least in a single generation, but it 
takes a long time to breed millions 
from a few dozen pairs. 

There has been found one domes- 
tic animal, and only one, that is 
suited to the northern prairie where 
billions of tons of grass go to waste 
every year—the reindeer. Wherever 
tried, the reindeer has succeeded be- 
yond the hopes of its most enthusias- 
tic advocates. There are probably 
between 300,000 and 350,000 rein- 
deer in Alaska today. Various esti- 
mates have it that Alaska will sup- 
port anywhere from 2,500,000 to 4,- 
000,000 head. 

The owners have not found the 
shipping problem difficult. Reindeer 
are the easiest domestic animals to 
drive overland. They can be driven 
from any part of Alaska to the ship- 
ping points on the west coast, such 
as Nome. They are butchered in the 
ordinary way, the meat being frozen 
and then carried in cold-storage ships 
to New York City by way of the 
Panama -Canal. 

The New York price of reindeer 
meat for the past several years has 
averaged three times that of beef, 
and all the meat has been disposed 
of without advertising. 
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We have no domestic animal other 
than the reindeer that is well adapted 
to the Arctic. But there is a wild 
animal at least as well adapted to the 
farthest polar lands as the reindeer. 
It is this beast we plan to domesti- 
cate and eventually market under the 


name of ovibos—sometimes called 
polar cattle, polar oxen, or musk 
oxen. 


Admiral Peary said about ovibos 
meat that it tastes exactly like beef, 
only better. Personally I do not be- 
lieve anyone could tell the differ- 
ence between a beefsteak and an ovi- 
bos steak. 


On my 1913-1918 expedition I se- 
cured some vvibos wool. We gave 
this to the textiles department of 
the University of Leeds, England. 
They studied the wool in every way 
known to science. In summarizing 
their statement Prof. Alfred F. Bark- 
er says that ovibos wool has approx- 
imately the heat-retaining power of 
merino and that its wearing qualities 
are good. Its native color is soft 
brown, and it may be bleached and 
dyed any color. 


These qualities merely place ovi- 
bos as a good, ordinary wool. But 
there remain two others that make 
it stand out. Professor Barker says 
that it is softer than cashmere and 
that garments made of it will not 
shrink. 

Those of us who believe that do- 
mestication is a matter of one gener- 
ation, take it for granted that the 
domestication of the ovibos is not 
far ahead. <A number of projects 
are under way. 

The meat population of the United 
States has been approximately sta- 
tionary since the Civil War. A sta- 
tionary meat output with a growing 
population means rising prices. Even 
the producers of beef and mutton, 
can, therefore, afford to welcome the 
approaching certainty of reindeer 
from the Arctic, and of the Arctic 
ovibos—giving both meat and wool. 
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An Industry Goes to School 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (November, '25) 
William Whitfield Woods 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, the 
curing department of a meat- 
packing company was a secret 
department, presided over by an ‘“‘ex- 
pert,”’ so called, who kept his form- 
ulas in a little book in his inside 
coat pocket and his secret ingredi- 
ents in a room under lock and key. 

In Omaha, for example, one pack- 
ing concern had an “expert’’ with 
no little prowess at pickling pigs’ 
feet. This man surrounded a pro- 
saic occupation with the color of ro- 
mance, and a hint of alchemy. As 
part of his stage setting he main- 
tained a little room with locked 
door and no windows. He kept in 
this room, for all who entered to be- 
hold, 25 bottles of colored water. His 
visitors got the implication that these 
magical fluids were part of the “‘sci- 
ence”’ of curing pigs’ feet. 

The specialist kept his special 
knowledge to himself. Nothing was 
written cCown. Information was 
handed along from father to son or 
son-in-law. At one time, a Boyle 
was curing foreman in every plant 
owned by Swift and Company. 

Several years ago, at the annual 
convention of the American Meat 
Packers, Thomas FE. Wilson pre- 
sented a development plan which had 
been endorsed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. It was an effort of the larg- 
est industry in America to blue-print 
its future associative development. 
At that time, Germany already had 
a model system of industrial research 
institutions, of which the Mulheim 
Coal Institute and the Karlsruhe, Tex- 
tile Institute were the most famous, 
and no less than 14 commissioners 
were sitting in different industrial 
centers to create new institutes or 
improve those already in existence. 

Mr. Wilson declared: ‘‘There is 
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no educational feeder of trained men 
for the meat-packing industry; no 
way by which the industry can draw 
to itself well-trained beginners or 
specially trained scientists.” Mr. 
Wilson proposed that the Institute 
provide a four-year college course, 
comprising fundamental training in 
business and specialized instruction 
in the principles of meat packing, for 
young men who wished to go to col- 
lege and intended later to enter the 
packing industry. 


“Furthermore,’’ Mr. Wilson said, 
‘“‘many departmental executives have 
specialized too closely. There is ur- 
gent need of providing facilities 
through which knowledge of the in- 
terrelations of fundamental depart- 
ments and their functions, as well as 
the relations of the business as a 
whole to world economics and social 
factors, can be acquired and con- 
stantly broadened.”’ 


Mr. Wilson proposed that the In- 
stitute meet that need by providing 
evening classes and correspondence 
courses for men already engaged in 
packing. 

“No packing company, as far as I 
know,” continued Mr. Wilson, ‘has 
any adequate system for perpetuat- 
ing and handing down to the next 
generation in readily available form 
the sum of its experience.’’ Assert- 
ing that much research and analyti- 
cal work of common interest was 
duplicated, with multiplied cost, Mr. 
Wilson urged that the association 
add the functions of a research in- 
stitute. 

The packers unanimously adopted 
the recommendations. What have 
been the results? One year 
after the Institute Plan Fund was 
subscribed, the Chairman of the In- 
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stitute Plan Commission reported the 
following summary: 


‘‘Looking back to this date a year 
ago, when the packing industry, with 
the largest single production in 
America, was detached educational- 
ly, it is hard to believe that today 
men by the hundreds are taking eve- 
ning classes and correspondence 
courses; that it would be possible to 
publish today volumes on subjects 
important to meat packing and on 
which organized information did not 
exist six months ago; that men are 
at work in research laboratories for 
the Institute on problems affecting 
all packers; that distinguished sci- 
entists and educators are giving their 
whole time to fundamental phases 
of meat packing.’’ 

That was approximately two years 
ago. The University of Chicago re- 
cently published a catalog with the 
title: ‘‘Institute of Meat Packing.” 
The form of this cooperation is a 
story in itself. It is accomplished 
through a Joint Administrative Com- 
mittee on which the industry has 
four representatives and the Univer- 
sity seven. Similarly, the instructors 
are men from the industry and men 
from the University. 


The residence courses are designed 
to give the student a good university 
education in the principles underly- 
ing all business, and specialized in- 
struction in the application of these 
principles to meat packing. All stu- 
dents are required, before receiving a 
degree, to work six months in the 
industry. 


All of the courses of the first three 
years are taught by men already on 
the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago. Most of the courses of the 
fourth year will be taught by execu- 
tives of the packing industry—men 
of experience who are also of the 
teacher type. 


In the evening classes to date, 
there have been more than 200 men 
enrolled, while more than 200 men— 
in various states of the Union—are 
taking similar courses by correspond- 
ence. 
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Admission requirements for the 
four-year curriculum are, of course, 
the regular entrance requirements of 
the University. William Homer 
Speuce, Dean of the School of Com- 
merce, is Director of the Institute of 
Meat Packing. 


On the campus of the University 
of Chicago, the Research Laboratory 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, founded by Thomas E. Wil- 
son, has been placed. It is in charge 
of W. Lee Lewis, inventor of Lewis- 
ite and formerly Chairman of the 
Department of Chemistry at North- 
western University. Four research 
chemists are at work in that labora- 
tory on problems common to all meat 
packers. The results of one study 
having to do with the conservation 
of product already have been worth 
a good deal to the industry. 


A Service Laboratory of the Insti- 
tute has also been established. When 
some proprietary product is offered 
to the 250 members of the Institute, 
there is no need to conduct 250 tests. 
One sample sent to the Service Lab- 
oratory for analysis serves the pur- 
pose at one cost. 


If a member sends a deficient 
sample of his own product for analy- 
sis, he can get back not only a re- 
port of its deficiencies but an ex- 
planation of how it got that way and 
of how to make it behave in the 
future. 


There is still keenness of compe- 
tition, as there should be. among the 
members of the Institute; but it is 
matched by the keenness of coopera- 
tion on problems of common inter- 
est: education, operations, experi- 
mentation, recording, standardiza- 
tion, cooperative research, coopera- 
tive analysis. 


The outcome of the Institute Plan 
should shed light on the question 
whether the plan of the German [n- 
dustrial Institute, carrying on indus- 
trial research and training tech- 
nicians, is practicable for competitive 
American industries. In the packing 
industry, so far the answer has been 
splendidly affirmative. 
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Does Being an Old Maid Hurt? 


Condensed from the Pictorial Review (November, ’25) 


Corinne Lowe 


NEVER intended to be one. No- 
body does. Becoming an old maid 
is, in fact, as unpremeditated as 

holding a picnic in a hailstorm. In 
the little Pennsylvania town where I 
was brought up there lived a spinster 
of 40 whom [ shall call Miss Ida. 
Cheerless enough was her life, but 
even more so was the manner in 
which her name was invariably in- 
troduced in our household. 

“Well,’”’ my grandmother was wont 
to say, “‘we ought to go down to see 
poor Miss Ida tonight. You know 
she’s grown very sensitive.”’ 

“Poor Ida,’’ my grandfather usu- 
ally added, ‘‘what a shame that good- 
for-nothing fellow disappointed her! 
I guess maybe that was the only 
chance she ever had.”’ 

Could anything have been more 
calculated to goad a youthful spirit 
into the belief that, be it ever so hum- 
ble, there’s nothing like a husband? 
And Miss Ida was then universal. She 
existed as a perpetual warning to the 
young maiden not to hesitate merely 
because a suitor’s tastes were diamet- 
rically opposed to her own. 

All this was 25 years ago. Since 
then a vast change has taken place 
It has resulted in this one radical 
difference; whereas it hurt to be an 
old maid during the past century, you 
can be one today and not feel more 
than a passing twinge. 

I encountered the most dramatic 
example of this revolution in a hotel 
in Rome several vears ago. I became 
acquainted with a spirit that should 
serve as a pillar of fire to every un- 
married woman in the country. Miss 
Young was a woman of 80. ‘This 
has been a disagreeable day, so cold 
and rainy,’’ I remarked as we met 
in the reception room. 

“Disagreeable!’”’ Blue eyes that 
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life had whetted rather than dimmed 
snapped at me in an energy of sur- 
prise. ‘‘But it’s Rome; I never real- 
ize that there is any weather here. 
There’s too much to be interested in.” 

Thereupon she gave me a full ac- 
count of her day. In the morning she 
had gone to one of the Forum lec- 
tures, and then after tramping some 
miles on the scent of the Caesars she 
had dropped in upon one of her fa- 
vorite churches. In the interval be- 
fore taking tea with friends she had 
done a little shopping, and she 
brought her program of activities to 
a close by driving through the Pin- 
cian. A day which would have 
left the average debutante hollow- 
cheeked! Yet here was this 80-year- 
old spinster fresh and dewy-eyed. 

“Yes,” she said to me one evening, 
“I’m none of your amateur old maids. 
I’m a professional. I began to be one 
in the 70’s, and there wasn’t much 
fun connected with it in those days. 
Then, being sick was the only way 
to get people to pay much attention 
to an old maid. So I spent more than 
20 years getting prescriptions filled— 
so as to keep my front porch filled. 
Never once did I suspect the brutal 
truth—that I was a perfectly sound 
woman. And then one day after two 
of my married friends had left, some- 
thing came to me. 

‘Now,’ thought I, ‘you’re not any 
worse off than those two. You’ve got 
something that ought to compensate 
for even a contrary husband and an 
impossible daughter. Why, you— 
you’re free.’ 

“Next week I engaged passage to 
Europe. At first I was afraid that 
I mightn’t be well enough to make 
the trip, but by the time I had got 
through planning my itinerary I had 
forgotten all about my cough and 
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weak heart. In fact, from the time 
I set foot on that first boat, I started 
a new life. it’s lasted now for 30 
years—all of them spent in traveling 
and study—and not once in that time 
have I ever had a bored moment.” 


Now, I think the idea back of Miss 
Young's reformation is identical with 
that which has wrought such a 
change in the entire genus of old 
maids. About the time of the Span- 
ish War unmarried women woke up 
to that idea and thereupon they drew 
up a great invisible Magna Charta 
which reads something like this: 

“Resolved, That, though I have 
never taken a husband, I don’t need 
to take two dark rooms, a canary 
bird, and a sensitive nature. Let me 
consider a happy marriage, just as 
much a gift as a silver voice or an 
author’s pen—something not be- 
stowed upon every woman. Then 
there is only one logical step. It is 
to develop the gifts that really are 
mine.” 

Undoubtedly the expansion of wo- 
men’s opportunity in the business and 
professional field is responsible both 
for this unwritten document and its 
execution. A striking example of this 
was afforded me recently. I had not 
seen Phyllis for 20 years, but I had 
always carried with me the memory 
of her popularity. Small wonder that 
she had never married! Any human 
intellect would have been crushed 
under the necessity of choosing one 
particular male from the mob-scene 
that always gathered around her. 

Phyllis had started a _ tea-room. 
Here, dominating a jovial medley of 
chints, andirons, painted furniture, 
chicken and waffles, I found a slen- 
der figure with bobbed hair. It was 
hard to get a talk with her. So 
many others wanted to do the same 
thing. First a prep-school boy sub- 
mitted to her his dilemma as to 
whom he. should take to the dance. 
Then a girl of 17 cried, “Oh, Phyllis, 
am [ to bob my hair or not?” At 
last, however, in response to my ques- 
tion, she said to me, “You see, I must 
have people around me and that’s 
why I startea this. A woman now- 
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adays wants to build something— 
whether it be home or business. Nat- 
urally, I took the line of my great- 
est talent—that for people—and here 
I am.” 


It is breadth of opportunity that 
liberates the present-day spinster. 
Unable in the last century to look out 
on that wide vista of editorial and 
settlement jobs, cattle-raising and de- 
partment-store buying, tea-rooms and 
little shops, this Southern spinster 
would in 1880 have been doomed to 
ber front porch. 


But there is another fact which 
acts as a poultice on the feelings of 
every one of us. In former days only 
single women—and poor ones to boot 
—were ever engaged in any kind of 
remunerative labor. Today we find 
so many married women invading the 
economic precincts that the single sis- 
ter doesn’t need to feel any more con- 
spicuous than an umbrella in London. 
Some of these matrons have been 
forced into the wage-earning group. 
Others are there because they are 
much more interested in some busi- 
ness or profession than they are in 
the conduct of a gas-stove. 


But, though the shores of spinster- 
hood have been warmed by this Gulf 
Stream of feminism, we unmarried 
women are still subject to a thousand 
pitying glances. I am sure that I my- 
self shouldn’t feel natural if at least 
once a week some married friend of 
mine did not imply that my life was 
arid. I protest with all vehemence. 
Our country is filled with such spin- 
sters as Phyllis, women who by their 
warmth of interest in all humanity 
achieve a unique position of influ- 
ence in their particular communities. 

One of the most inflamed spots in 
the average spinster’s consciousness 
was expressed by a girl of 30 not so 
long ago. ‘Oh, dear,’ she wailed, 
“the thought of never having any 
beaus, of never getting any candy or 
flowers—that’s the one thing I dread 
about being an old maid.” 


I can’t quiet this fear personally, 
for I achieved such a low standard 
(Continued on Page 532) 
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Linking Mexico and California 


Condensed from the Scientific American (November, '25) 


George F. Paul 


HE west coast of Mexico is about 
to be rediscovered through the 
linking of California cities with 
the capital of Mexico. Work is being 
rushed on the extension through the 
rugged mountains to the west of 
Guadalajara that will make through 


travel possible along the west coast. - 


For centuries the mountains have 
successfully opposed their barriers to 
travelers, no matter in which direc- 
tion they were bound. It is only 
through the building of 29 viaducts 
and the construction of 33 tunnels 
that it will be possible to overcome 
the mountain barrier and complete 
the 100-mile link that makes pos- 
sible a continuous journey by rail 
from San Francisco to Mexico City. 
The tunnels have a total length of 
five miles. 

It is refreshing to speculate on the 
travel possibilities of this new line. 
For the New Yorker bound for Cali- 
fornia, the ocean and the mountains 
are waiting. He can take a steamer 
down the Atlantic, land at Vera Cruz, 
and climb by rail through emerald 
coffee plantations and shady banana 
groves to the foothills of Mount Ori- 
zaba, on the verge of the central 
Mexican plateau. Here he will find 
the scene suddenly shift. Before him 
will stretch the plains that form the 
bowl of this mountain-hemmed cup. 
Millions upon millions of the grace- 
ful maguey plants stretch away from 
one side of the horizon to the other 
in endless seried ranks. This is the 
land of Montezuma the mighty and 
of Cortez the conqueror. History is 
written on the broad highways ulong 
which have traveled the warriors of 
many nations. 

From the capital the way leads 
over the silver hills to Queretaro, 
where was enacted the last scene in 
the drama of the imperial monarchy 
that Maximilian attempted to estab- 
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lish. The curtain was rung down 
when he faced the firing squad on the 
Hill of the Bells, near Queretaro. 
On past Mexico’s mountain lake, Cha- 
pala, where some of the world’s most 
beautiful sunsets are produced as the 
earth turns on its well-oiled axis. 
Then on to Guadalajara, clean, vig- 
orous, delightful—and so to Tepic 
and the west coast line that leads to 
California. 

Here we catch a glimpse of a noble 
fortress that tells of the historic 
past; there we see an irrigation proj- 
ect that tells of a bright commercial 
future; now we get a peep at a white- 
walled hacienda that looms up like a 
feudal castle; then, the rounding of 
a curve reveals a mystic fairyland 
where prosperity dwells in the deep 
and fertile valleys and romance clus- 
ters round the mountain heights 
veiled by the fleeting clouds. 

Such a new route of trade and 
travel cannot help but have a far- 
reaching influence on the entire re- 
gion that it traverses. Trade may 
follow the flag; it certainly follows 
the railroad. A real chance to ship 
the product of a mine or of a field 
may mean that new lands will be 
developed and new plants will be 
established. The novelty of a round 
trip down through a brand new ter- 
ritory where every mile has its own 
story to tell will attract the traveler 
who is in search of something novel 
and different. The desire to get away 
from the beaten track, to do some- 
thing different, makes a strong ap- 
peal to the American traveler who 
from a distance has looked with curi- 
ous eyes on Mexico. The completion 
of this new 100-mile rail link will 
spell peaceful and too-long-delayed 
progress for a region of Mexico, 
where Yaqui Indian and Mexican 
have written the history of a stormy 
past. 
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(Continued from Page 530) 

of popularity in my youth that I 
could hardly be expected to notice 
any change. But I can quote reas- 
suring data. One handsome profes- 
sional woman of 50 complained not 
long ago, “I simp*y couldn’t have Mr. 
Shotwell coming around to see me 
any longer. It would be all right if 
he could be satisfied with being just 
a friend, but he won’t.”” Another 
pretty girl of 60 whom I know is al- 
ways racked by the fear that she is 
going to hurt Mr. Smither’s feelings 
if she goes out too often in one week 
with Mr. Brown. A third who re- 
ceived her first proposal at the time 
of the World’s Fair in Chicago is now 
wavering coyly between the merits of 
a bachelor with money and a widow- 
er with four children. Blessed 38 
and 40 have made many a woman 
more attractive than 18 ever could. 


Now for another sensitive place. 
How about being called an old maid? 
Well, there is only one cure for this. 
Call yourself one before anybody else 
does. Get accustomed to the sound 
of it. If you do you will soon find 
that it stops hurting. In time it even 
strikes you as being a good joke. 


The primness of old maids has been 
exaggerated as grossly as our ‘‘arid- 
ity.” In fact, here is a comforting 
thing to remember: that inflexibility 
concerning one’s living arrangements, 
that prissiness of viewpoint, that 
whole morbid condition described as 
“old-maidish’’—this is no localized 
germ. It attacks married women and 
children and bachelors. It is a tem- 
peramental thing. Yes, and I em 
obliged to conclude that I have met 
married men who are better old 
maids—in the legendary sense—than 
any official member of our class. 


So far I have not touched upon 
the most obvious advantages of our 
lot. That we old maids live on the 
lee shore of life, sheltered from the 
gales of adjustment which sweep over 
the happiest of married women— 
here is a premise that will be granted 
by the most prejudiced of observers. 
Every time I buy a new hat, for ex- 
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ample, I am buoyed up by the 
thought, ‘‘Well, at least I don’t have 
to hear a bass growl when I get back 
muttering, ‘Who put that croquette 
on your head? I’m not going out 
with you when you're disfigured like 
that.’’’ Oh, yes, we unattached wo- 
men find many blessings attached to 
our lonely lives. 


However, I have little or no respect 
for “freedom.’’ My entire point in 
writing this document is to suggest 
that the modern old maid’s career 
may be rich and eventful. In just 
the measure that we have laid upon 
ourselves responsibilities and inter- 
ests we have side-stepped the disabili- 
ties of spinsterhood. 


Let me disclaim at once any idea 
of propaganda work. To me the wo- 
man who rounds out her life with a 
satisfying marriage is infinitely more 
to be envied than any single sister, 
unless indeed the latter be dowered 
with such genius as were Emily Bron- 
te, Christina Rosetti, or Jane Aus- 
ten. 


But since circumstance and tem- 
perament are bound to supply each 
generation with its quota of unmar- 
ried women, one cannot withhold 
thanksgiving that things have 
changed since the days cf Miss Ida. 
If for nothing else, the happily ad- 
justed old maid of today deserves 
credit on the score of increasing both 
satisfactory marriages and satisfac- 
tory young men. 


For, whereas the bleak type of the 
past century frightened many a girl 
into some hasty anu unfortunate mar- 
riage, the up-to-date-model acts more 
as a restorative. “I don’t like him 
well enough to marry,” says the 
modern young maiden, “and I am 
going to wait. What if I do run the 
risk of being an old maid? There’s 
Miss Eunice—she seems _ happy 
enough.” Also whereas all that a 
young man of the 80’s had to do in 
order to be accepted was to say, 
‘“‘Marry me and you won’t be one,” 
he now has to produce some more 
vital excuse. 
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Own Your Own Flat 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (October 17, '25) 
Frank Parker Stockbridge 


HE vogue of the cooperative 

apartment has spread literally 

from coast to coast. While New 
York, naturally, has more coopera- 
tive apartment houses than any other 
community, Champaign, IIl., with 
fewer than 20,000 population, is 
housing a larger percentage of its 
people in six such buildings. In Chi- 
cago more than 200 apartments are 
cooperatively owned by their occn- 
pants. In St. Paul a million-dollar 
cooperative house was recently pro- 
moted. There are cooperative apart- 
ment houses in Detroit and in Flint, 
Mich., in Atlanta, Norfolk, Yonkers 
and St. Louis. In Long Beach, Cal., 
they call them Own-Your-Owns and 
have built more than 20 of then, 
three costing more than $1,000,009 
each. Atlantic City built one last 
year. In Washington, D. C., there 
are more than 20. In San Francisco 
the cooperative apartment house has 
become decidedly popular. Broadly, 
the movement has taken root wher- 
ever the supply of desirable home 
sites is limited. 

What the buyer of a co-operative 
apartment purchases is, in the last 
analysis, a slice of air, inclosed and 
equipped for habitation. He can par- 
tition it off into as many or as few 
rooms as may suit his needs, tear 
down those partitions, shift them 
about, as freely as he pleases. He 
can finish the interior of the rooms 
in any way that strikes his fancy. 

Of equal importance, is the meas- 
ure of control he has over his neigh- 
bors in the same building. The pros- 
pective buyer can decide for himself 
whether he wants to associate with 
the sort of persons who have already 
bought in; they, in turn, can deter- 
mine whether, after looking up his 
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references, they want him to live ijn 
the same apartment house. 


So widespread is the cooperative 
apartment movement, in New York, 
and elsewhere, that it is possible for 
almost any family to find a coopera- 
tive apartment within its means and 
with the assurance of congenial 
neighbors. If not found ready to 
hand, it is a perfectly simple pro- 
cedure, and one which has been 
adopted scores of times in Manhat- 
tan alone, for the seeker to find 
enough like-minded associates to buy 
an apartment house or have one built 
for their own use. 


The purchaser of a slice of air gets 
a certificate of stock in a corporation 
and a lease running from that cor- 
poration to himself. The corporation 
has no property or assets other than 
the apartment building. The indi- 
vidual tenant-owner’s shares are 
readily proportioned by experts. His 
lease runs to himself, his heirs or ase 
signs, in perpetuity. Should the orig- 
inal owner sell his stock, the new 
owner must pass the same scrutiny as 
did the original buyer, and if he does 
not qualify he may provide a tenant 
who does, or the corporation will find 
one for him. 


The owner binds himself to pay, 
in monthly installments for the term 
of his lease, whatever his share may 
be of the total cost of maintaining 
and operating the house. That share 
is proportioned to the wkole just as 
his stockholdings are. Many cooper- 
ative buildings operate at a cost of 
from 8 to 10 per cent. Few run 
above 12 per cent. The variation de- 
pends upon the standards of manage- 
ment required by the tenant-owners 
and upon the percentage to be set 
aside annually out of the tenant-own- 
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ers’ payments for the amortization of 
the first mortgage. 


The man of moderate means hasn’t 
a chance of owning a house on Fifth 


Avenue. Yet he can own a slice of 
air. Ten-room apartments with four 
baths on Fifth Avenue bring from 
$24,000 to $50,000, and nine-room 
apartments with three baths, from 
$20,000 to $45,000. 


As I write I receive the announce- 
ment that one of the large insurance 
companies has granted a mortgage 
loan of $950,000 to a group composed 
entireiy of members of trade unions, 
to finance the construction of a co- 
operative house to accommodate 242 
families, covering an entire block in 
the Borough of the Bronx. The house 
will be built around a central gar- 
den-playground, and the estimated 
carryirg charges to the individuals, 
above their initial investment of 
about $4,000 a family, wili be about 
$14 a room per month, including in- 
terest and amortization of the mozst- 
gage. 


Today most of the big life-insur- 
ance companies and savings banks 
lend their reserves readily on prop- 
erly promoted cooperative houses. 
One of the first questions the finan- 
ciers ask is the name of the managing 
agent, and upon his reputation and 
experience as a manager of coopera- 
tive properties the decision as to 
granting the loan often hinges. 

The cooperative corporation pays a 
salary to a professiona! building man- 
ager, in most instances a real-estate 
corporation, which may serve simul- 
taneously as manager of a dozen, 506 
or 100 similar houses. The agent 
calls the first meeting of the new 
stockholders when all the shares have 
been sold. They elect their board of 
directors. The directors elect one of 
their number president, select an in- 
dividual, a.bank or a trust company 
to act as treasurer, and sometimes 
make the agent secretary. The agent 
attends to all insurance, makes all 
collections from the tenant-owners, 
pays all taxes, interest on the mort- 
gage and other charges. He alone 
employs and dismisses all employes of 
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the building. He buys all supplies, 
including the coal. The agent may be 
dismissed on 30 days’ notice. 


It is the professional building man- 
ager, clothed with almost arbitrary 
authority in matters over which 
groups and committees are prone to 
quarrel or which they are reasonably 
sure to neglect, who has made the 
cooperative movement successful in 
America. For his services the agent 
gets the standard fee for selling as 
fixed by his local real-estate board— 
5 per cent in New York. 


When the new tenant-owner takes 
possession he finds that such matters 
of taste as the wall decorations, the 
electric-lighting fixtures, the color of 
the woodwork and all such similar de- 
tails have been left to him to decide. 
He may have had the partitions ar- 
ranged differently frem the standard 
plan while the house was in course of 
construction. He is at liberty to do 
whatever he pleases within his own 
four walls. 


The plan of financing which pre- 
vails in Chicago is this: The selling 
company lends the money on monthly 
repayment terms to the buyer. A 
five-room garden apartment costing 
$10,400 calls for an initial payment 
of $2,000 and monthiy installments 
of $150, of which $73 applies to the 
purchase of the $10,400 stock and the 
balance covers the upkeep charges 
and interest and amortization on the 
insurance-company first mortgage. 
When the stock has been paid for 
and the mortgage paid off, in about 
ten years, the upkeep charge is an- 
ticipated to run about $38 a month 
for an apartment which today rents 
readily for $1506 a month. Smali won- 
der that every Chicago real-estate 
dealer handling cooperative proper- 
ties reports a long waiting list and 
quick resales at a profit to any ten- 
ant-owners who wish to sell. 


The whole country has suddenly 
realized that the cooperative apart- 
ment offers one solution to the prob- 
lem of how to build up the percent- 
age of home owners in our larger 
cities, and in suburban districts. 
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To Be Healthy—Be Wise! 


Condensed from The American Magazine (November, ’25) 
William S. Sadler, M.D. 


E first learned of the effect of 

a ruffled temper on the diges- 

tion by studying this thing in 
animals by means of the X-ray. 
When a cat had been given a good 
meal and was allowed to curl up in 
front of the fireplace for a nap, the 
X-ray showed her stomach and bowel 
movements to be regular. But if 
someone pulled this cat’s tail just 
long enough to make her angry, the 
digestive process would be almost 
completely stopped. Then, unless 
the cat’s fur was rubbed the right 
way, to get her to purring again, this 
suspension of digestive activity 
might last from ten minutes to half 
an hour. 


We now know, from later experi- 
ments with man himself, that this 
same thing happens to us when we 
get into an unhappy mental state. If 
you are going to have good digestion 
you must learn to eat your food with 
cheerfulness. Meal-time is the time 
for good cheer, laughter, and light- 
heartedness. Don’t discipline the 
family at meal-time, or discuss any- 
thing unpleasant. Anger, worry, 
and other disagreable emotions 
hinder digestion. 


2. It is a big mistake to eat a 
big meal when you are fatigued. It 
is equally a mistake to begin the 
meal when you are in a hurry. If 
you are nervous, irritable, and fa- 
tigued, eat lightly. It takes a tre- 
mendous amount of nervous energy 
to digest food, and when you are 
worn out my advice is to take some 
simple, light food—liquid food—or 
a little fruit with a cracker. I have 
helped many sufferers from nervous 
indigestion by the plan of having 
them lie dewn and rest 30 minutes 
befure eating, and for an hour after 
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meals. No matter what the source 
of your exhaustion, don’t eat heart- 
ily when you are fatigued. 


3. Don’t eat a lot of different 
kinds of food at any one meal. Get 
your variety from meal to meal. The 
stomach secretes a type of juice to fit 
every food. Experiments with a dog 
show that if he is accustomed to a 
diet of bread and milk, he will have 
indigestion if his food is suddenly 
changed to meat. Recently, I had no 
end of trouble with a patient who 
had long suffered from indigestion. 
Finally I learned that on the average 
she was partaking of 12 different 
things at each meal. She was cured 
of her digestive troubles in a few 
weeks after we limited her to three 
articles of diet at any one meal, and 
had her change these articles at each 
meal. <A lot of people are suffering 
from indigestion as the result of a 
multiplicity of dishes. They don’t 
understand that it is difficult for 
Mother Nature to secrete gastri¢ 
juices that are capable of digesting 
so many diverse foods all at once. 


4. Avoid taking extremes of heat 
or cold into the stomach. Scalding 
hot food is injurious. Hold ice cream 
or other frozen food in the mouth 
until it melts. Highly iced drinks 
are objectionable for the average in- 
dividual. The temperature of the 
stomach must be up to a certain point 
in order that digestion may proceed, 
and to cool the stomach abruptly re- 
tards digestion. 

5. Don’t put food in your stomach 
every time it feels empty. A glass 
of water will chase that ‘‘all-gone” 
feeling, without spoiling your appe- 
tite for the next meal. Eating be- 
tween meals takes the edge off the 
appetite, and when you do that you 
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thereby directly diminish the strength 
and power of the digestive juices. Re- 
member this: Appetite equals juice. 
If your appetite is good, ordinarily 
your digestion will be good, unless 
you are a great dietetic transzressor. 


6. Don’t bolt your food. Careful 
chewing is not only good for the di- 
gestion, but it also induces relaxation 
and prevents over-eating. I believe 
in chewing food fairly thoroughly, 
but not in over-masticating; it isn't 
necessary. Some time ago I had a 
man who had long been troubled 
with indigestion. I suspected that he 
was always rushed and hurried at his 
meals, so I prescribed 45 minutes as 
the length of his meal hour. His 
stomach troubles soon began to dis- 
appear. It is not just the idea of 
thoroughly masticating the food, but 
it is the leisure, the relaxation, the 
letting go of one’s self at meal-time, 
that is valuable. 


7. Don’t over-eat. More people 
dig their graves with their teeth than 
are carried off by pneumonia. Over- 
eating lays the foundation for kidney 
trouble, high blood pressure, heart 
failure and hardening of the arteries, 
later on in life, to say nothing about 
headaches and temperamental slug- 
gishness now. It is unfortunately too 
true that the majority of people 2at 
until they are full, and, as a rule, 
that means too much food. They 
have taken on a tremendous load of 
excess baggage, which not only over- 
works the digestive machinery but 
overworks the eliminative mechan- 
ism. 


More than a year ago a patient 
came to me complaining of a dull 
headache, blood pressure up consider- 
ably above normal, general sluggish 
reaction. He didn’t sleep well, and 
complained of bad taste in the mouth 
in the morning. A thorough study 
of this man revealed but two things 
wrong: Over-eating and under- 
drinking; that is, under-ljrinking of 
water. He later made such a com- 
plete recovery that his own family 
scarcely realized he was the same 
man, so changed was his disposition, 
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and his general mental and physical 
behavior. 


Tens of thousands of people in this 
country are sick, grouchy, depressed 
and discouraged because of this con- 
stant over-louad they are carrying 1n 
their systems as a result of habitual 
over-eating. 


8. Avoid highly seasoned dishes. 
There are two reasons, aside from 
self-control, fur habitual over-eating. 
One is under-chewing, and the other 
is over-seasoning. The more highly 
we season our foods and doctor them 
up, the more they tempt the palate, 
the more we are likely to overeat. 
There is no objection to having food 
tastily flavored; but some people have 
the habit of covering everything they 
eat not only with pepper, but with 
mustard, horseradish, and other fiery 
sauces, which are certainly harmful 
to the digestion. . . . One of the com- 
monest mistakes is the tendency to 
put more and more salt on your food 
as you grow older. Look out for this. 
When we have kidney trouble one of 
the first things we have to do is to 
take the salt out of food, and then 
our patients begin to get better. If you 
take too much sugar you are making 
a grave mistake; you are not merely 
jeopardizing yourself by increasing 
the tendency to diabetes, but yuu are 
overworking your liver, and you are 
adding to your obese tendencies, if 
you are already overweight. 


9. Eat enough hard foods, such 
as toast, crackers, nuts, and the like, 
to exercise the gums. I think one of 
the greatest advantages of brushing 
the teeth is the exercise it gives the 
gums. It makes them healthy, makes 
up for the lack of hard foods. 


1¢@. Keep your mind off your 
stomach while you are eating. Even 
the best-natured stomach resents be- 
ing ‘“‘spied on.”’ 


Most of those who suffer from 
stomach troubles have only them- 
selves to blame. The foregoing sug- 
gestions may help you avoid indiges- 
tion, or may show you the way to 
health if you are already a chronic 
dyspeptic. 
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Unmasking the Spirit Fakers 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (November, '25) 
Houdini 


OR 35 years—durirg my whole 

career as a professional magician 

—I have been studying and in- 
vestigating so-called psychic phe- 
nomena. My investigation has been 
literally continuous. So it was with 
eagerness that I accepted an invita- 
tion to visit a medium in a mid- 
western city last spring. ‘‘Houdini,”’ 
a newspaper reporter said to me, 
“there is a_ spiritualistic medium 
who has been in town for more than 
25 years. Will you come round with 
me and look him over?”’ 


Another man, who proved to be 
the county prosecutor, accompanied 
us to the medium’s home. 


Now, despite my activity in ex- 
posing fraudulent mediums, I have 
still an open mind. And when I 
went to the home of that veteran 
medium it was with every hope that 
he actually might prove capable of 
establishing communication with the 
spirits of the dead. Once again, 
though, I was disappointed. This 
medium was just another trickster. 
I had him unmasked before his 
seance was completed, and as a re- 
sult he was arrested as a fraud. 


Moreover, after my exposure of 
this man, the police of the city began 
a drive against fake spiritualists, 
which resulted a few weeks later in 
rounding up 20 of these swindlers 
who prey upon the credulous, the 
grief-stricken, and the troubled. 


This man was a “trumpet me- 
dium,’’ one who evokes the “spirits” 
with the aid of trumpets resembling 
the fog horns carried by the old 
sailing vessels. The trumpets ordi- 
narily are placed on a table around 
which the medium and those attend- 
ing the seance sit in a “‘circle,’”’ each 
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person clasping hands with those on 
his right and left. As soon as the 
light in the room is extinguished, 
queer things begin’'to happen. You 
hear “spirit voices,’’ you feel the 
tapping of “spirit hands’ on your 
head and body; odd tapping sounds, 
which you are informed are the 
sound of “spirit feet,” are heard 
seemingly in the air, or on the walis 
and ceilings. Sometimes the trum- 
pets, with luminous rings placed 
upon them, are seen to apparently 
float about the room. 


To the uninitiated, these effects 
are most uncanny. But as one who 
for 35 years has been freeing him- 
self from handcuffs, ropes, chains, 
prison cells, trunks, and safes, please 
permit me to testify that for a me- 
dium to free himself from a spirit- 
ualistic circle and so get hold of the 
trumpet is child’s play! 


And that’s exactly how the won- 
ders of the trumpet medium are per- 
formed. Sometimes it is a confed- 
erate who permits the medium to 
escape from the circle. The “spirit 
voices”’ that you hear are the mea- 
dium’s voice, disguised, issuing from 
a trumpet. In the darkness it is 
virtually impossible to trace to their 
source the sounds of a faint voice 
distorted by the megaphonie effect 
of a trumpet. Try the experiment, 
and see. The “spirit rappings’” and 
the sounds of the “spirit wings” 
are made by the medium’s fingers 
against the side of a trumpet. The 
taps which the sitters feel are de- 
livered by the medium with a trum- 
pet. To touch the ceiling with a 
trumpet or to reach a sitter at the 
far end of the table, the medium 
lengthens a trumpet by attaching it 
to another trumpet by means of the 
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mouthpieces, which are made to fit 
one insice the other. 


The particular medium of whom I 
write performed most of the usual 
tricks. When the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, I slipped out of the 
circle and smeared lampblack on the 
trumpets. Later, I rose, and di- 
rected the rays of an electric flash- 
lamp across the table. A startling, 
though comical picture was disclosed. 
For there in the circle sat the me- 
dium holding the trumpet above his 
head, and his hand and face were as 
black as a coal heaver’s from the 
lampblack I had used! 

“You could feel it if I raised ny 
hand, couldn’t you?’ he had asked 
one of the sitters beside him, and, as 
he spoke, he actually raised his hand 
and did not put it back, but substi- 
tuted a dummy hand of about the 
size and weight of his hand, covered 
by a handkerchief as had been his 
hand. On this trick rested almost 
entirely that medium’s claim to the 
possession of psychic powers. 

The fake medium, though, works 
with everything in his favor. His 
victims will believe in him. They 
are grief-stricken by the loss of a 
loved one, unnerved and troubled by 
financial reverses, distracted by the 
disgrace brought upon them by way- 
ward children. In their search for 
consolation or guidance, they grasp 
at straws. And the medium adroitly 
worms their secrets out of them, 
plays upon their fears or their grief, 
impresses them by elaborate hocus- 
pocus, and quickly strips them of 
everything they own. 

I have caught a medium lifting a 
table—he claimed, of course, that 
the spirits did it—by squirming up- 
ward in his chair until the edge of 
the table was caught by a hook at- 
tached to his belt, while a confed- 
erate raised it on the other side. Can 
you imagine a stage magician get- 
ting away with anything like that? 

In Chicago, a few years ago, a 
woman medium had achieved a big 
reputation. When I visited her 
chambers tke second time I went 
prepared. As soon as the light was 
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extinguished I poured a bottle of ink 
over my hair. In a few moments, 
as I expected, there came a light 
touch on my head. And then, when 
the light went on, the hands of a 
little old woman who sat in a far 
corner of the room—by far the most 
innocent appearing person present— 
were black with ink! 


One point that I have noted with 
regard to mediums is that no ‘“‘spirit’’ 
materialized by a medium ever of- 
fers anything .nat is above the men- 
tal level of the medium. Thus, I 
have heard an alleged spirit of 
George Washington speaking with 
an unmistakable cockney accent. I 
have heard the “spirit of Shake- 
speare’’ make grammatical errors 
and use modern slang. When I was 
about 16, I attended a series of 
seances given by a medium at Beloit, 
Wis. One thing I noticed was that 
no matter how many “spirits” talked 
at his seances, only three voices would 
be heard, and these same three voices 
were heard at all seances, no matter 
what “spirits’’ appeared. When I 
inquired the reason for this, the me- 
dium laughed in an embarrassed way 
and said: ‘‘Well, you’ve got me; but 
you’ve got to admit that I do more 
good than harm by consoling sorrow- 
ing people who long for a messaze 
from their loved ones!”’ 


For years I have been duplicating 
the most mystifying feats of the me- 
diums from the stage—and then e¢x- 
plaining to the puzzled audiences ex- 
actly how the tricks are accom- 
plished. 

Frequently you will hear some one 
speak of a medium like this: ‘He 
must be genuine. Why, the spirits 
that talked in his place told me 
things that nobody but myself knew.” 
Bunk! Give a clever medium a man’s 
name, address and occupation—in- 
formation that readily can be ob- 
tained from the city directory—and 
with the aid of a few leading ques- 
tions and a little deduction, the me- 
dium can convince that man that he 
knows the innermost secrets of his 
soul. 
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In The Ore Fields 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (November, ’25) 


Rose C. 


OR years Pittsburgh has hugged 

to her sooty black bosom the dis- 

tinction of being the giant mon- 
arch which controlled the steel indus- 
try of the country. But without the 
ore-mines of northern Minnesota 
Pittsburgh would be about as famous 
as Newcastle deprived of its coal. 

In New York we follow the green 
line to get to one of the subways; in 
northern Minnesota they follow the 
red dust to get to a mine. Mings, 
mines, and more mines—three ranges 
of them, the Mesaba, the Cuyuna, 
and the Vermillion. They are owned 
by a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, and many small inde- 
pendent companies, all wealthy. The 
towns, too, are owned largely by 
these companies. The result is that 
the people have a vast revenue from 
taxes with which to indulge their 
civie tastes. 

In the Mesaba Range most of the 
operations are open pits, as the ore 
vein can be reached from on top with 
comparatively little stripping of earth 
and rock. No bent backs, pick and 
shovel, dust, danger, darkness—the 
usual conditions associated with mines 
and miners. Any man on the street 
will tell you that industry is ugly. Yet 
an open-pit mine is as beautiful in 
its way as is the Colosseum in Rome, 
to which it bears an eery resem- 
blence. 

The Hull-Rust, the largest of the 
open pits and owned by the Steel 
Corporation, is about two miles long 
and more than half a mile wide. 
Imagine a huge red bowl of that 
size, its sloping sides ridged with 
shelves, lying in the heart of a green 
country. And, most astounding of 
all, only a few crews of about seven 
men seen here and there, several 
steam-shovels, ore-cars, tracks, and a 
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sense of quietude that is impressive. 
I thought the mineidle. ‘The steam- 
shovels do all the work,” a man said. 
“They get 16 tons at a bite, you see. 
It doesn’t require many men to get 
from six to nine million tons of ore 
out of her every year.” 


Three bites, and an ore-car was 
filled. All that the men did was to 
operate levers. The steam-shovel 
weighs 300 tons; the men who run 
it have a combined weight of maybe 
half aton. The Hull-Rust never em- 
ploys more than two shifts of 409 
men each. Seattered over two miles 
of territory these men do not tend to 
give a picture of industry working at 
top speed. 

“Do the men resent this huge ma- 
chinery?’’ I asked. ‘‘No,’’ was the 
answer. ‘“‘They like it. It gives them 
a sense of power and control, a sat- 
isfaction which the pick or the shovel 
cannot give. Besides, they work on 
a tonnage basis. The bigger the ma- 
chine the better they like it.”’ 

After a short ride we stopped at 
the side of a small lake. ‘This is 
an exhausted mine, filled with water. 
Nature leaves no yawning holes. The 
men plant fish in it, or use it as a 
swimming-hole.”’ 

The open-pit mines are idle in win- 
ter. So are the ore-freighters; the 
lakes are not navigable. Lake Su- 
perior is almost at the freezing point 
even during the summer. Mythical 
tales are told about it. ‘‘People who 
drown in Lake Superior,’’ one man 
said, ‘never come up. The water is 
so cold that the body remains at the 
bottom in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion.’’ This, I believe, is true. “One 
man discovered,” he went on, “that 
we could capitalize this condition by 
building an aquatic cemetery. The 
plan was to fence off a large expanse 
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of water, from which the fish would 
be blasted out by dynamite. Whena 
man died his body would be at- 
tached to a waterproof cable, at the 
other end of which was a buoy. This 
buoy was his tombstcne, so to speak. 
When a man’s relatives were moved 
to visit him, they’d row out to the 
cemetery, stop at his buoy, lift the 
cable, and gaze upon the untrans- 
formed features of the deceased.”’ 


Finding the audience good, an- 
other man spoke up. “You know we 
have so much snow and ice that our 
burial problem in winter is pretty 
serious. We do the best we can, 
however. We take the body to the 
cemetery and leave it exposed to the 
freezing cold. After a few days we 
come back, sharpen its feet, and 
drive it in, straight down through the 
ice into the earth.” 


I came back East on an ore-boat, 
the Cole. If I wanted to see the ore 
going into the hatches, I was to be 
there at three in the morning. I was. 
Little use to attempt to get any sleep 
that night. The dolorous fog-horn 
off Duluth made rest impossible. It 
came with nervous regularity, like 
the throbbing, insistent pain of a 
toothache. Small wonder that the 
newspapers of Duluth write heavy 
editorials against it. 

The Cole was lined up against the 
side of the pier, her great hatches 
open to receive the long chutes which 
dropped from the side of the dock. 
The chutes are so constructed that n» 
human labor is needed to trim the 
cargo; the chute can move along <he 
entire breadth of the hold and pile 
its sliding riches at equal levels. The 
Cole carried 12,000 tons of ore. The 
average loading time is two hours; 
in 1921 a record was made by the 
Kerr, which loaded 12,508 tons of 
ore in 16% minutes. 

The Cole is one of 78 ore-freight- 
ers that carry the ore for the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. It is 610 feet 
long and about 60 feet wide. The 
pilot house and officers’ quarters are 
at one end; engine-room, mess-room, 
and engine crew’s quarters at the 
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other; between them a long, monoto- 
nous deck. 


By ten that night a heavy wind 
had arisen, and the boat swayed from 
side to side in a highly uncomfort- 
able motion. Big men in oilskins 
bustled about; the fog-horn, auto- 
matic in its call, sounded continually. 


Seven o’clock was breakfast time. 
I had no desire for food, but good 
sportsmanship demanded that I make 
an appearance at the table. The 
thought of making the long trip down 
decks that escaped beneath your feet 
was fearsome, but it had to be done. 
I opened the door to the deck, anda 
boisterous gale pulled it from me. 
The horizon was behaving in a very 
unseemly fashion. Carefully and la- 
boriously, I made my way aft. 


“So you’re up, are you? Not 
much good going down to mess. Cook 
couldn’t keep anything on the stove. 
Nothing there but oranges and cof- 
fee.”’ 


Coffee and oranges it was, and 
then the terrible way back! The 
wind was now against me, and the 
spray and the rain blinded me. The 
steel decks running with water were 
not made for foothold. <A couple of 
deck-hands saw my plight; an arm 
came under each elbow, and thus for- 
tified I found the way easier. They 
chaffed about the cook’s helper, who 
had gone to bed the night before 
with a life-preserver tied around his 
middle. 

“It’s just as bad to freeze as to 
drown,”’ they explained to me. ‘‘What 
chance has anybody on Lake Superior 
in a nor’wester like that?” 

At Conneaut, the work of unload- 
ing began. Again it was a spectacle 
of gigantic power. Huge overhead 
cranes lowered monster buckets made 
up of two scooping jaws that opened 
and shut, into the hold of the vessel. 
After being weighed, the ore goes into 
cars which take it to the furnaces. I 
watched a train of cars scheduled to 
go to Pittsburgh, convinced that there 
would be no Pittsburgh if there were 
no red amphitheaters of ore in the 
cold West. 
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I Believe in Man 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (November, '25) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


F a man is having trouble endeav- 

I oring to say, “I believe in God,”’ 
he may get light starting closer 

home and endeavoring to say, ‘“‘I be- 
lieve in man.” 

It was this emphasis in Jesus’ min- 
istry which to His contemporaries 
seemed unique and challenging. They 
were disturbed little if at all by His 
teaching about God. He could have 
gone on through a long and peace- 
ful lifetime saying what He pleased 
about God, but He was hated and 
crucified because of His attitude to- 
ward man. 

In His first recorded sermon He 
raised this crucial issue and He never 
stopped raising it. On the threshold 
of His ministry He made explicit 
His impatience with contemporary 
racial exclusiveness and His inten- 
tion to consider man as man “for a’ 
that and a’ that.’’ He pointed out 
that, with many widows in Israel, 
Elijah had served especially a widow 
of Sidon and that, with plenty of 
lepers at home, Elisha had healed a 
Syrian. 

It was this aspect of Jesus’ mes- 
sage which always angered His ene- 
mies. Always this was the center of 
the controversy which swirled about 
Him. His first commandment about 
loving God awakened no question, 
but His emphasis on the second, lov- 
ing one’s neighbor as oneself, at once 
brought on discussion and in the end 
brought down on the young lawyer 
who started it the crushing story 
of the Good Samaritan. 

When at last Jesus began courage- 
ously unfolding the latent implica- 
tions of this attitude, when He ex- 
plicitly insisted that even the Sab- 
bath—most sacred of institutions— 
was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath, and that no Sabbath 
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law would keep Him from serving 
man, the storm broke. This teach- 
ing and not His theology was the 
crux of His offending. He even said 
that at the judgment seat no tech- 
nical, ecclesiastical reasons for per- 
dition and salvation would obtain, 
but that human service to the hun- 
gry, thirsty, naked, sick, and impris- 
oned would prove the one passport 
to the favor of the Eternal. 

In the end they crucified Him be- 
cause of this uncompromising hu- 
manitarianism and the conflict which 
it involved with their traditions. I 
often wonder how a clear and unmis- 
takable statement about that came 
to be left out of the official formula- 
tions of Christian faith, as though 
they could be genuinely Christian 
without it. 

Jesus’ attitude toward human per- 
sonality can be briefly described as 
always seeing people in terms of 
their possibilities. He habitually 
looked at men in terms of what they 
might become. We often do that 
with children, but the marvel of the 
Master was that He did it with most 
unlikely people. He saw prodigals 
in far countries and thought of what 
they might become, women taken in 
adultery and thought of them in terms 
of their moral possibilities. As the 
Fourth Gospel put it, He was con- 
stantly giving to those who would . 
receive Him ‘‘power to become.” 

This attitude of Jesus toward per- 
sonality is one of the major springs 
of Western democracy. Democracy 
is not simply a political system; it 1s 
a moral movement and it springs 
from adventurous faith in human 
possibilities. Democracy is the con- 
viction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people and 
that if the doors of opportunity are 
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thrown open wide enough surprising 
consequences will come from unlike- 
ly sources. We must not let the 
eugenists, with their needed warning 
about our folly in killing off the best 
breeds and multiplying from the 
worst, blind our eyes to this other, 
hopeful fact. Shakespeare was the 
son of a bankrupt butcher and a wo- 
man who could not write her name. 
Beethoven was the son of a consump- 
tive mother and a father who was a 
confirmed drunkard. Schubert was 
the son of a peasant father and a 
mother in domestic service. Faraday 
was born over a stable, his father 
an invalid blacksmith, his mother a 
common drudge, and his education 
began by selling newspapers on Lon- 
don’s streets. 

In a real sense, this insight of the 
unsuspected possibilities in common 
folk was Jesus’ specialty. In conse- 
quence, we know that wherever a 
man holds this estimate of human 
worth and lives as though it were 
true, he is a man whom Jesus would 
approve. There are many places in 
modern Christianity where one won- 
ders what the Founder would think. 
But there is one place where uncer- 
tainty vanishes. Wherever a man 
cares for men, gives himself in serv- 
ice to them, sees beneath forbidding 
exteriors hidden possibilities, wher- 
ever in any church, or in none, comes 
the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi 
and Father Damien, of John How- 
ard, David Livingstone, Horace Mann, 
General Booth—there one is certain 
what Jesus would think. 


So basic is this faith in man in 
the religion of Christianity’s Founder 
that there is no road to His view of 
God which does not start with His 
view of human personality. The New 
Testament says, ‘‘He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, can- 
not love God whom he hath not 
seen’; “If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses’’; “If, there- 
fore, thou art offering thy gift at 
the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against 
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thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar. and go thy way, first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” In the New 
Testament there is no road to the 
heart of God that does not lead 
through the heart of man. 


Like Millet, the painter, who 
picked up Normandy peasants that 
nobody thought worth painting and 
in his “Angelus” and ‘‘Gleaners’”’ 
made them so strong and beautiful 
that we cross the sea to look at them, 
so Jesus habitually treated human 
personality. Let a man start with 
that spirit and then rise from his 
care for men and his faith in them 
to think of the Eternal as the Good- 
will behind his goodwill, the Purpose 
behind his purpose, and thereby he 
has gotten at the distinguishing at- 
tribute of Jesus’ God. 


An agnostic who reverently shares 
Jesus’ attitude toward man has a 
fairer claim to the name Christian 
than a baptized pagan with a correct 
theology whose human relationships 
are untouched by the spirit of the 
Master. 


When, therefore, men say that 
Christianity has not been tried they 
are speaking truly. Many imita- 
tions have been tried but, except in 
limited areas, not this kind of Chris- 
tianity, and a large part of our West- 
ern civilization today is an explicit 
and organized denial of it. Racial 
prejudice, social pride, industrial 
cruelty, war, personal selfishness and 
lust—these are the real sins against 
the real God and they have one 
common quality—they treat human 
personality with contempt. 

To be a Christian is a searching 
matter and it starts clese at home. 
If a man is having Gifficulty in be- 
ginning his religion at the far end 
let him not use that as an excuse 
for irreligion. He can at least be- 
gin at the near end. The root of 
Christianity is reverence for person- 
ality and faith that God must care 
for the spiritual values of His Uni- 
verse. 
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